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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE fostering of an Annual Congress of all those who are interested 

in the preservation of our native wild life, toward the end of com- 
bining forces to demand and obtain legislative recognition, is highly 
desirable. In such a congress, it seems to me, those participating 
should include foresters, soil conservators, Audubonites, club wo- 
men, garden club members, sportsmen, artificial propagators of game, 
bird students, hikers, campers, farmers, biologists; all those who for 
any reason wish to conserve and restore an adequate breeding stock 
of all forms of native wild life, those interested in conserving and re- 
storing land and vegetative conditions suitable for the maintenance 
of such wild life. 

This need not mean affiliation of organizations or endorsement of 
respective aims and policies; it should not involve any trades of sup- 
port. It seems to me essential to the success of such a congress that 
the set-up be such that there may be, at no time, grounds for sus- 
picion that any one organization, individual, or small groups are domi- 
nant in its direction; equal representation of all participating organi- 
zations seems not only just, but necessary. 

These many groups should benefit by jointly fighting for those 
many principles and aims in which many or all of them believe; this 
they can do without in any degree jeopardizing independence of ac- 
tion on those relatively few principles and aims on which they may 
at any given time not agree. 

Such a conference I would urge all conservationists, and especially 
all members of the Audubon Association, to participate in and help 


make effective. 


The California Gull 


Photograph by Wright M. Pierce 
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Birding in Southern California 
By Clinton G. Abbott 


S A majority of Birp-Lorg’s 
readers unquestionably do not 

live in the West, it may be well to 
approach the subject of southern 
California's bird life from the view- 
point of an eastern visitor. Facts 
bearing on California natural his- 
tory, which are commonplace 
enough to a native son, are full of 
interesting surprises to the new- 
comer, as I can well remember when 
I moved from the Hudson Valley to 
San Diego some fourteen years ago. 
Perhaps the most striking of these 

is the extreme diversity of condi- 
tions to be encountered in a com- 
paratively limited area, as the result 
of variations in altitude. Less than 
one hundred miles from each other 
are the highest and lowest spots in 
the United States—Mt. Whitney, 
14,501 feet high, and Death Valley, 
310 feet below sea-level. Elsewhere 
within the thirteen counties that 
constitute southern California are 
the contrasts of fir-clad peaks and 
sandy deserts, cool mountain lakes 
and alkaline sinks, fertile farmlands 
and boulder-strewn hillsides, tidal 
marshes and rocky gorges, broad sea 
beaches and precipitous mountain 


cliffs. From my home in the south- 
western corner of the state, it is only 
a day’s drive to the giant redwoods 
in the lofty forest of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. In San Diego County 
alone one can experience the varying 
conditions of ocean shore, moun- 
tains over 6,500 feet high, and the 
cactus-covered floor of the Colorado 
desert. Here in 75 miles, air-line, 
one may encounter as great a change 
in bird life as could be found in going 
from Florida to Maine on the At- 
lantic coast. 

The higher elevations receive an 
annual rainfall of about 50 inches, 
the driest part of the desert only 2 to 
3 inches. According to altitude, 
Lower Sonoran, Upper Sonoran, 
Transition, and Boreal life-zones are 
all represented in southern Cali- 
fornia. Each is marked by its typical 
vegetation and attracts its charac- 
teristic birds. ‘“The San Diego Tit- 
mouse is an inhabitant of the oak 
belt,’’ one hears; ‘‘Do not look for 
the Blue-fronted Jay below the 
pines’’; “You will find the Long- 
tailed Chat in the willow bottoms. ”’ 
To me, newly arrived from the 
largely uniform zonal conditions of 
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New York State, these seemed to be 
strange expressions until I had done 
a little traveling in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In this area, sufficiently far south 
to have a large winter as well as 
summer avian population, all sea- 
sons are favorable for bird observa- 
tion. Every year but one, for the 
past twenty-five years, some point in 
southern California has produced 
the largest of the Christmas Bird 
Censuses published in Birp-Lore. 
Any day in the year, at least in the 
coastal region, it is possible to find 
a hundred or more different kinds of 
birds. There is naturally a great 
migratory movement in spring and 
fall, but for the most part it has 
seemed to me less spectacular than in 
the East. There are not, for instance, 
the conspicuous ‘waves’ of migrat- 
ing Warblers, when every tree seems 
alive with the throng of new arri- 
vals. On the other hand, I have 
seen on the ocean, a short distance 
from shore, such a continuous flight 
of Loons (probably Pacific Loons), 
moving north, hour after hour, that 
one wondered how there could be 
so many Loons on earth. 

An eastern visitor's first impres- 
sion of southern California bird life, 
[ believe, is that he finds compara- 
tively few of his old friends among 
the land-birds. Immediately famil- 
iar, even though they may be local 
subspecies, are the Killdeer, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Redwing, Song Sparrow, 
Cedar Waxwing, Yellow Warbler, 
and others. The vast majority, how- 
ever, while at once suggesting well- 
known birds ‘back home,’ have 
marked differences. The Flicker has 
become red-shafted, the Grosbeak 
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has lost its rosy breast, the Indigo 
Bunting has turned into the Lazuli 
Bunting, the Phoebe looks as if some- 
one had poured a bottle of ink over 
its head, the Meadowlark has com- 
pletely changed its song, there are 
seven kinds of Hummingbirds in- 
stead of one, and so forth. Then, 
most interesting of all, are the brand- 
new acquaintances—the crazy Road- 
runner, trim little Quail, sleek 
Phainopepla, noisy acorn-storing 
Woodpecker, floppy Wren-tit, and 
many another. 

There are also peculiar reversals of 
conditions which are puzzling at 
first. At the lower levels Robins are 
not ‘harbingers of spring,’ but are 
winter visitors; their nesting-home 
is in the high mountain forests. I 
suppose it is because they could 
never probe for worms in the 
parched ground of the dry coastal 
summers. For another reason, most 
birds that nest in tree cavities are 
not found at lower levels in summer. 
Bluebirds, Purple Martins, Chicka- 
dees, House Wrens, and the like are 
normally inhabitants of a wooded 
country, or at least one with trees 
big enough to provide nesting-sites, 
which coastal southern California is 
not. The migratory species visit the 
lowlands as transients or winter 
residents (we thus have vertical as 
well as horizontal migration), but 
go back to the mountains to breed. 
Asa result, there is often disappoint- 
ment in efforts to secure tenants in 
home-made bird-boxes in most parts 
of southern California. 

Let us take an imaginary orni- 
thological tour around southern 
California with San Diego as our 
starting-place. We have chosen the 
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Arizona Hooded Orioles in the city’s residential section...” 


month of April or May, when nest- 
ing is starting or under way, when 
plumage is brightest, song most 
ecstatic. Even in the midst of the 
city’s residential section, brilliant 
Arizona Hooded Orioles swinging 
in the palms and the ringing song of 
the Western Mockingbird give a 
semi-tropical suggestion. In San 
Diego we shall notice comparatively 
few English Sparrows. Their place 
is largely taken by the California 
House Finch, attractive in his rosy 
plumage and possessed of a delight- 
ful song. Fortunately, the Starling 
has not yet succeeded in passing the 
barrier of the Rocky Mountains. Be- 
fore leaving San Diego, we shall do 
[ 394 | 


well to visit the Natural History 
Museum in Balboa Park, where 
there is an ‘identification series’ of 
the 325 kinds of birds that have been 
recorded in San Diego County. Well- 
mounted specimens, showing sexual 
and seasonal variations in plumage, 
provide a display that is most help- 
ful to students. 

Our ‘tour’ may well begin with a 
trip to Los Coronados Islands. This 
group actually lies just south of the 
Mexican border, but since the near- 
est of the islands is only 17 miles 
from the entrance to San Diego 
Harbor they seem to be really a part 
of southern California. A speed- 
boat can be hired from the Star & 
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Crescent Boat Company that will 
cover the intervening water from 
the wharf in less than an hour. Here 
may be found large nesting colonies 
of California Brown Pelicans, Faral- 
lon Cormorants, Brandt’s Cormo- 
rants, Xantus’ Murrelets, Cassin’s 
Auklets, Socorro and Black Petrels, 
as well as the ubiquitous Wyman’s 
Western Gulls. Though not orni- 
thological, the rookeries of Cali- 
fornia sea-lions will also attract at- 
tention —source of many Circus ‘per- 
forming seals,’ through the agency 
of the San Diego Zoo, which ships 
them to various parts of the world. 

Taking now to the motor-car, we 
start north across Mission Bay, 
which is the estuary of the San 
Diego River. This marsh-fringed 
body of water is a favored resort of 


waders of many kinds, alsoof Ducks, 
Brant, White-fronted Geese, and 
other migratory water-fowl. At 
low tide, when extensive mud-flats 
are exposed, I know of no better 
place to observe shore-birds which 
often gather in great ‘beds’ of thou- 
sands of individuals. Here, too, 
nests the Light-footed Rail, inter- 
esting and none-too-common local 
representative of the eastern Clapper 
Rail. Pure white Egrets, both the 
American and the Snowy, as well as 
four species of Herons, frequent the 
Bay as visitors. There are estuaries 
similar to Mission Bay at intervals 
all the way up the coast, but I know 
of none combining all ornithological] 
advantages any better than Mission 
Bay, yet it is well within the city 
of San Diego. 


“Cassin’s Auklet may be found on Los Coronados Islands”’ 


Photograph by Wright M. Pierce 
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A few miles north of Mission Bay 
we reach the suburban settlement of 
La Jolla. The picturesque coves 
which mark the coast-line here are 
favorite haunts of such rock-loving 
birds as Turnstones, Tattlers, and 
even Surf-birds. Here, too, is a 
good place to find the Heermann’s 
Gull, that peculiar member of 
the Gull family which reverses its 
migration route, flying south to 
nest in Mexican waters. Surmount- 
ing certain marine caves at La Jolla 
is a precipitous cliff which has evi- 
dently been an ancestral roost for 
Cormorants and Western Gulls, for 
it is still covered with birds at all 
seasons, though now surrounded by 
numerous residences and gardens. 
A few of the Brandt’s Cormorants 
are even content to nest here, the 
only mainland nesting-point of 
which I know. Such is the result of 
complete protection. 

In the area near Del Mar that has 
been set aside as Torrey Pines Park, 
are deep canyons and fantastically 
eroded cliffs. In the recesses of 
these, and in similar locations else- 
where, nest Pacific Horned Owls, 
Barn Owls, and Turkey Vultures. 
An easterner thinks of the Great 
Horned Ow! as a tree-nester, but in 
coastal southern California, whose 
normal vegetation is the shrubby 
chaparral without trees, nesting 
habits have accommodated them- 
selves to the terrain. I am glad to 
say that Barn Owls are still common 
in this region, nesting both in build- 
ings and in the natural cavities they 
doubtless favored before the arrival 
of man. 

Proceeding north, we may be for- 
tunate enough to get a glimpse of a 
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pair of Duck Hawks whose home 
for years has been on the sea-cliffs 
near Oceanside. We are certain to 
see Ravens as we skirt the Santa 
Margarita Ranch, one of the few 
remaining great Spanish grants of 
some 240,000 acres. Burrowing 
Owls will be observed at the en- 
trance to their holes, or on fence- 
posts. 

At San Juan Capistrano Mission 
we shall want to stop not only for 
the historic interest of the place it- 
self, but also to see the White- 
throated Swifts which nest in the 
crevices there and wheel in and out 
of the ruined arches along with the 
humbler Cliff Swallows whose mud 
nests are plastered everywhere. 

Arrived in Los Angeles, we must 
not fail, regardless of the length of 
our stay, to visit the Los Angeles 
Museum and to meet its genial 
Curator of Birds, George Willett, 
leading authority on the ornithol- 
ogy of southern California. The Los 
Angeles Museum is headquarters for 
the Southern Division of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, a group of 
active and congenial bird students 
to whose meetings visitors are 
always most welcome, and whose 
members are ever ready to aid the 
bird-loving visitor to the fullest 
possible extent. 

While in Los Angeles, especially 
if we did not take the Los Coronados 
Islands trip, we may care to make 
the run across San Pedro Channel to 
Santa Catalina Island. From the 
deck of the excursion boats that 
make the passage, one often has 
opportunity to observe Shearwaters, 
Petrels, Jaegers, and even Black- 
footed Albatrosses on the open 
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water—flying fishes, too. On Santa 
Catalina Island the enthusiastic 
bird-man may wish to stay long 
enough to search out a Bald Eagle's 
nest or to look up some of the en- 
demic birds that are found on all 
these offshore islands. They have 
their own Song Sparrows, Towhees, 
Wrens, etc., which, through long 
isolation, are now slightly differen- 
tiated from mainland forms. 

On to Santa Barbara will be our 
next schedule, along the scenic high- 
way that skirts the ocean most of 
the way from Los Angeles. The 
Santa Barbara Museum is a little 
gem in its garden setting, where 
special emphasis is laid on the natu- 
ral history of the immediate area. 
Santa Barbara will be our farthest 
north on the present trip, and to 
reach points east of the towering 
Santa Ynez Mountains, which here 
crowd close to the ocean, we must 
retrace our route to Ventura. We 
now follow State Highway 126 al- 
most to Fillmore, where we turn 
left on a side road that ends at 
Henley’s Camp. Our object in com- 
ing here is to invade the last remain- 
ing sanctuary of the California 
Condor. This greatest American 
bird of flight has been reduced to the 
verge of extinction, an estimate 
being that not more than fifty indi- 
viduals are left on earth. Most of 
these have retreated to the wild 
mountain country of northern Santa 
Barbara and Ventura counties. From 
Henley’s Camp we climb on foot up 
Sespe Canyon, in the hope of a 
glimpse of one of these famous Vul- 
tures. We shall be fortunate if be- 
forehand we have made the ac- 
quaintance of L. and S. B. Peyton, 


rancher brothers of Fillmore, who 
have a deep interest in the Condors 
and have never yet failed to find at 
least one of the birds for friends 
whom they accompany into the 
Condor country. In April of each 
year, members of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club hold a field-day in 
Sespe Canyon and look for Condors. 
On April 22, 1934, when I attended, 
I was lucky enough to see six of the 
majestic birds sail across the sky, 
unmistakable by the white patches 
under their wings. 

From the rich orange-growing 
section around Fillmore, we now 
drop to the western edge of the Mo- 
have Desert, upon which we may 
wander as far as we wish. The Mo- 
have Desert is an arid plateau with 
characteristic drought-resisting veg- 
etation. Parts of it are distinguished 
by innumerable tree yuccas or ‘Joshua 
trees,’ whose fantastic shapes create 
a weird and unusual atmosphere. 
Here we may find White-rumped 
Shrikes, Scott's Orioles, Desert 
Quail, Leconte’s Thrashers, and 
others of the pale and ‘washed out’ 
type of birds that inhabit the desert. 

Continuing on our route south- 
ward toward the Colorado Desert, 
we shall first make a high-mountain 
side trip into the San Bernardino 
Mountains. Traveling over what is 
known as the Rim of the World 
Drive, we soon reach conditions as 
contrasting with those of the desert 
as it is possible to imagine. Amid 
luxuriant forest growth interspersed 
with flowering dogwood and moun- 
tain laurel, we discover such birds at 
home as the Sierra Creeper, Sierra 
Hermit Thrush, White-headed 
Woodpecker, and Williamson's Sap- 
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Photograph by Ed N. Harrison 


“The Duck Hawk nests near Oceanside” 


sucker—that interesting Wood- 
pecker whose sexes are so unlike 
that they were for some time be- 
lieved to be separate species. On 
Baldwin Lake will be found a large 
nesting colony of Eared Grebes, the 
males resplendent in their gay nup- 
tial plumage—very different from 
their appearance as we saw them a 
few months previously in winter 
quarters on San Diego Bay. On 
Baldwin Lake, too, is a nesting 
colony of Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
Cor was when last I was there), the 
most southerly known nesting-sta- 
tion of this species. Overhead fly 
hundreds of Violet-green Swallows. 

Our road now carries us through 
the pass between the snow peaks of 
San Gorgonio Mountain (11,485 
feet high) on the left, and San 
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Jacinto Mountain (10,805 feet high) 
on the right, and down to the Colo- 
rado Desert. Here, at lower eleva- 
tions than on the Mohave Desert, 
we encounter new and interesting 
plant-life—fan palms, desert agave, 
and ocotillo—but no more Joshua 
trees. Many of the birds that favor 
a hot and dry home occur on both 
the deserts; but perhaps we may add 
Cactus Woodpecker, Desert Spar- 
row, Plumbeous Gnatcatcher, and 
Verdin to those we have already 
seen. 

The lowest part of the Colorado 
Desert is filled by the Salton Sea, a 
salt lake some 35 miles long, whose 
surface is about 250 feet below sea- 
level. Here, in addition to flourish- 
ing colonies of White Pelicans and 
Caspian Terns, has recently been dis- 
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covered the surprising existence of 
nesting Gull-billed Terns and Laugh- 
ing Gulls. In winter the Salton Sea 
is a center for gun clubs designed to 
attract the great flocks of water-fowl 
which migrate down the interior 
valleys of California. 

Our thoughts are now on return- 
ing to our starting place in San 
Diego, but we must at least cut 
through a corner of rich Imperial 
Valley and see what artificial con- 
ditions, induced by irrigating the 
desert lands, have produced not only 
in the luscious fields of alfalfa and 
bumper crops of cotton, but also in 
changed bird life. On our way west 
across the mountains to the ocean, 
we would do well to stop at one of 
the several reservoirs which man has 


built to catch the life-giving winter 
rains in this otherwise dry region. 
Here, again, artificial conditions 
have affected bird life, because in- 
numerable water-birds are attracted 
to these reservoirs as to Oases in a 
desert. Some of these birds, such as 
occasional Whistling Swans, are 
large and impressive; others, like 
the Hooded Merganser, are rare; 
certainly none are more omnipresent 
than the American Coot or “Mud- 
hen,’ whose numbers, both on the 
water and along the banks, are 
amazing to an eastern visitor. 

If we have not seen several Golden 
Eagles on our tour thus far, we 
might route our entry into San 
Diego through Mission Gorge, 
where, almost within sight of city 


“The greatest American bird of flight” 


Photograph by Bohlman and Finley 
oT al 
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streets and trolley-cars, we are likely 
to observe the owners of an eyrie 
occupied for at least 45 years. 

As we scan the map on our return 
to ‘home,’ it will be evident that far 
though we seem to have gone afield 
and many and varied as have been 
our bird experiences, we have actu- 
ally covered but a comparatively 


small part of southern California. 
At least we shall feel that we have 
had a good introduction to Cali- 
fornia birds, and the fact that there 
are many extensive areas still left 
to visit and many more birds still 
to meet will, we hope, bring us 
soon again to this interesting and 
varied part of our country. 


Western Gull nesting 


Photograph by Lee Passmore 
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A Pair of Phainopeplas 


By Laurence M. Huey 


With Photographs by the Author 


T HAPPENS occasionally that a 

short glimpse of a pair of birds 
during the nesting season reveals an 
interesting chapter. in their life 
habits and in their individual be- 
havior. Such was my experience as 
the result of a few hours spent with 
a pair of Phainopeplas at Castle 
Dome, Yuma County, Arizona. 

Their beautiful nest of plant-fiber, 
saddled securely on the horizontal 
limb of a palo verde tree, was found 
on the evening of April 15, 1935, 
while I was setting traps for mice. 
A hasty examination the following 
morning, using a mirror on a stick, 
revealed three young several days 
old. At this time the ideal situation 
of the nest for photographic pur- 
poses was seen, but time to devote 
to such work was not available until 
the afternoon of April 19. Then 
poles were attached to the legs of my 
tripod and the camera was set in 
position for a few chance shots. 
Owing to our very limited stay, be- 
cause my three student companions 
were shortly to report to their 
classes in San Diego, my time for 
photographs and observations was 
very brief. 

As soon as the camera was ready 
I called one of the boys to me, and, 
after taking my position at a van- 
tage point some thirty yards from 
the nest, whence I could operate the 


camera with a thread, I had him 
walk ostentatiously away. This old 
ruse, taught to me by the late 
Donald Dickey, worked well on the 
Phainopeplas, for almost immedi- 
ately the female came and I made an 
exposure. The bird did not seem 
timid when approaching her nest 
this first time, but the metallic click 
of the shutter startled her and she 
quickly flew to a perch on the top of 
a near-by ironwood tree, uttering a 
sharp alarm-note which attracted 
the male. He immediately spied me 
and gave me trouble for the rest of 
the afternoon. I had but little 
shelter, and when I rose to change 
the film both birds became aware of 
my hide-out. Returning, I gathered 
some creosote bush to build a par- 
tial screen. This gave the female 
some relief, but that black male 
found the most exposed side of it 
and, from a perch on the tip-top of 
an ocotillo, set up such a warning of 
sharp chirps every time the female 
came to the nest that he kept her in 
a highly nervous state. So I let her 
feed the young ones twice before 
trying another picture. Meanwhile 
an hour of the best photographic 
light passed, though the birds had 
quieted down a bit and were less 
nervous. 

After the young had been fed, 
both male and female would leave 
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“The female came and I made an exposure” 


for a short hunt, always foraging 
within my sight or not more than 
four or five hundred yards from the 
nest. Most of the insect food col- 
lected for the young was caught on 
the wing. In fact, during the short 
time the Phainopeplas were under 
my observation I saw nothing but 
insects given to the young. On two 
occasions I saw the female probing 
amongst the red ocotillo flowers, 
but I was unable with certainty to 
say that she obtained insects from 
them. Later I myself examined some 
ocotillo flowers but could find no 
insect life there. 

As a rule, the food was captured 
Flycatcher-fashion—that is to say, 
an insect at a time by short flights 
from an exposed perch. The flight 
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of the prey governed the height to 
which the Phainopeplas flew, and it 
was on these aérial sallies that they 
displayed their extreme grace of 
flight. Theirs is not the deliberate 
whip and snap of a Tyrant Fly- 
catcher, but a graceful whirl of 
wide-set wings and curved flight. 
The white patch in each wing is 
shown to best advantage, giving the 
watcher a thrill as the birds seem 
sometimes to be outspeeded by the 
object of their pursuit. On one occa- 
sion a swarm of high-flying insects, 
invisible to me, passed nearby and 
both birds rose high up in the air in 
an almost vertical lift, catching a 
whole feeding at one flight. 
During the time I watched this 
pair I never saw the male go to the 


A PAIR OF PHAINOPEPLAS 


nest to feed the young. After the 
hunt he always gave his catch to the 
female. Sometimes this act was ac- 
complished in the air, but most often 
on the top of an ocotillo or iron- 
wood tree. She would then proceed 
to the nest tree while the male 
searched for the most vulnerable 
spot from which he could bombard 
me with his sharp chirping. This in 
turn alarmed the female and caused 
her some apprehension when ap- 
proaching the nest. As pictures were 
made during the afternoon, my 
brush blind was enlarged. This 
seemed to quiet the male, but the 
click of the camera shutter made the 
female increasingly suspicious and 
toward evening she became very shy. 

Twice during the later part of the 


afternoon the attention of the 
Phainopeplas was diverted from 
their young and from the photog- 
rapher. First, a female Costa’s Hum- 
mingbird found the Phainopepla’s 
nest and, seeing in it just the type of 
building material she wanted for her 
own nest, she proceeded at once to 
fill her beak with it. The female 
Phainopepla was not far away and, 
outraged by such trespassing, set up 
a chirping alarm that quickly 
brought the male to help her. Things 
moved swiftly in those few mo- 
ments, and the photographer was so 
engaged with the commotion that 
the camera-string was not pulled 
until the Hummer was out of focus, 
and the result was only a blur. The 
parent birds lost no time in sending 


"She would then proceed to the nest tree” 
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the Costa to other places in search of 
nest-building material. 

I once observed a similar situation 
in the Cuyamaca Mountains of San 
Diego County, California, when a 
Western Wood Pewee, while build- 
ing her own nest, furnished material 
for two pairs of Western Gnat- 
catchers. All three nests were thus 
completed directly or indirectly by 
the Wood Pewee without her ap- 
parent knowledge of the extra work. 
In the present instance the Hum- 
mingbird was either not so fortunate 
or not so clever as the Gnatcatchers. 

A large clump of mistletoe was 
growing in the Phainopepla nest- 
tree and about six o'clock, as I was 
preparing to leave, a pair of House 
Finches came in to feed on the ber- 
ries. When the visitors first arrived 
the Phainopeplas showed some con- 
cern, but in a moment they went 
their way and the House Finches ate 
all they wanted. Once they hopped 
so close to the nest that the young 


Phainopeplas stretched up their 


heads with open mouths for food, at 
the same time uttering their squeaky 
notes. Even this caused not the 
slightest mark of attention from the 
Phainopeplas, in spite of their 
presence in near-by trees. 

The three hours I spent during the 
afternoon had been packed -with 
interest and several photographic 
exposures had been made. 

The next morning I spent two very 
warm and uneventful hours at the 
nest and had but a single chance to 
make a picture. The birds were 
wilder, due, no doubt, to the fact 
that the young had been copiously 
fed earlier, so required less attention. 

I was reluctant to leave the scene 
where I had spent five hours with a 
delightful pair of typical south- 
western birds. They had disported 
themselves in a very entertaining 
manner, proving to be good and 
watchful parents, with the result 
that I had obtained a few pictures 
and observed some interesting epi- 
sodes at the nest. 
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The Great White Heron Today 
By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries 


ANY outsiders know Florida 

birds better than the average 
Floridian. South Florida, for obvi- 
ous reasons, is even more attractive 
ornithologically than other parts of 
the state and has therefore drawn 
bird students from all over the 
country for many years. All who 
have visited the keys and Cape 
Sable know the Great White Heron, 
the largest of the family in North 
America, and inhabiting the most 
restricted range, the latter embrac- 
ing only the Bay of Florida and its 
Keys. The splendid descriptions of 
its haunts and habits as given by 
Audubon, Bent, Howell, and others, 
accurately portray its life history. 
None of these observers, however, 
has anything to say about its future 
as a North American bird, and at 
the times they investigated it there 
was no cause for prediction in the 
matter. 

Even the casual observer, travel- 
ing the keys by motor or rail, could 
not fail to have noted the presence 
of the Great White Heron along the 
route. Standing in the shallow 
waters of the Bay, or perched atop 
the mangroves, it is a highly con- 
spicuous creature and a dominating 
item of the avian landscape. From 
Miami to Key West the impression 
is made upon the observer that the 
Great White is a common, not to 


say abundant species. It serves as a 
splendid illustration of the old adage 
that ‘‘appearances are deceitful’’!! 
Until the winter of 1934-35 there 
had been no reason brought to light 
which would induce one to believe 
that the species occupied any 
changed status as regards numbers 
of individuals. In December, 1934, 
however, an observer who had spent 
some time amid the keys studying 
bird life, received echoes from vari- 
ous sources locally that all was not 
as well with the Great Whites as it 
might be. These echoes were passed 
on to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and forthwith 
the machinery of investigation was 
set in motion by that organization. 
The local guide who had accom- 
panied the above-mentioned ob- 
server on a boat trip amid the keys 
was communicated with and asked 
to locate, if possible, nesting con- 
centrations of the species and report 
as to numbers and locality. This 
report was received in New York in 
early January, .1935, and in the form 
of a wire to the effect that the 
searcher had located ten or more 
colonies of a hundred pairs of birds 
each! Though this extraordinary 
news was received with the reserva- 
tions it demanded, the Association 
directed the writer, who was on the 
point of making a sanctuary inspec- 
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tion in south Florida anyway, to 
follow it up and see what could be 
seen. 

He did so, and it was the result 
of this investigation which revealed 
the startling fact that the Great 
White Heron is in process of vanish- 
ing before the very eyes of ornithol- 
ogists and at a rate all but unique 
in the history of American Herons. 

Those who have visited the Bay 
of Florida need not be reminded of 
the difficulties involved. The aver- 
age depth of this body of water is 
three feet, while vast areas of it can 
better be measured in inches. The 
keys are covered. with a dense 
growth of mangroves, a growth 
which does not facilitate easy pene- 
tration, and the distances are such 
that a day’s work can amount to 
but very little in territory covered. 
Investigation of the keys by boat 
and on foot is a slow and laborious 
process, so much so that experience 
is necessary before appreciation can 
be had. Add to this the compara- 
tively solitary habits of the Great 
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Photograph by Alexander Sprunt, Jr 
Great White Heron ‘on guard’ 


White Heron (a factor, by the way, 
in the writer’s mind, to which they 
owe their continued existence today) 
and the result is that the observer 
in a boat cannot be sure that he does 
not duplicate his count of birds seen 
in a single day. Indeed, a survey by 
boat of the range of this species can- 
not but result in duplication and is, 
therefore, unsatisfactory. 

It seemed, then, that the only 
answer was a survey from the air. 
Such would not only eliminate du- 
plication in counting but would 
make possible the covering of the 
entire range in a few hours as 
against the many days required on 
the surface. The codperation, there- 
fore, of the United States Coast 
Guard was asked for and very cor- 
dially granted. On the original sur- 
vey flight and subsequent ones, the 
staff of the Miami Air Station, and 
particularly Lieut. C. B. Olsen, 
have made possible these findings, 
and too much cannot be said for 
their ready willingness and aid. 

On February 16th, 1935, Lieut. 
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Olsen flew the writer for three and 
a quarter hours over the Florida 
Bay, Cape Sable area, and the keys. 
A distance of 375 miles was covered 
and approximately seven-tenths of 
the range of the Great White Heron 
examined closely. The spotting and 
counting of the birds was a simple 
matter. The plane varied its eleva- 
tion from hardly more than a hun- 
dred feet at times to about twelve 
hundred. About keys where num- 
bers of the birds were seen, the 
plane was banked as many times as 
was necessary to gain an accurate 
count. No great concentration was 
anywhere found, though the local- 
ities mentioned in thé wire from the 
guide were particularly searched. 
Twenty-one pairs were seen at 
Spanish Keys and the same number 
about Catfish Key, just south of 
Flamingo. The concentrations of a 


hundred or more failed to material- 
ize. A total of 211 birds was seen 
on the entire flight! The territory 
west of the Snipe Key group was 
not examined, nor was the area lying 
along the southern edge of the Ten 
Thousand Islands. Only stray indi- 
viduals are noted here in normal 
times. A landing was made on the 
surface of the Bay once and the 
chart checked. The keys holding 
five or more Great Whites were 
Torrey and West, north of the Mate- 
cumbes; Budd Keys, north of Knock- 
em-down and Cudjoe Keys; Johnston 
Keys, sometimes called the Barra- 
cudas, Clive, Catfish, and Man-o- 
War Keys in the Cape Sable area. 
The Buchanan Keys were deserted. 
Individual birds were scattered over 
the entire area. 

On completing this flight, the 
writer then journeyed to Key West 


Great White Heron and Young 


Photograph by Ernest'G. Holt 
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by car, and there engaged the guide 
above mentioned and accompanied 
him in a motor-launch cruise among 
the keys themselves. Budd Keys 
was one of the concentration points 
the guide had mentioned and it was 
examined afoot. Forty-two nests 
were found there, not one of which 
held either eggs or young. The 
guide was absolutely positive that 
all these nests were Great Whites, 
but it is possible that some were 
those of the Ward's Heron. Three 
keys in the Johnston (Barracuda) 
group were gone overcarefully, with 
the result that five nests were found, 
one of which held eggs. On Catfish 
Key, above which the writer had 
flown previously and had counted 
forty-odd birds, twenty-one nests 
were found, all being Great Whites. 
The combined contents of the nests 
were three live young and two dead 
ones. Paths beaten from nest to nest 
gave mute evidence that somebody 
had been there ahead of us. The 


entire survey by boat and on foot 
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yielded slightly over a hundred 
empty nests, one with eggs, and 
three with young. 

On his return to Key West the 
writer talked to several responsible 
citizens who had more than a pass- 
ing interest in birds and their ways. 
All of them knew the Great White 
intimately and had been familiar 
with it for many years. The opin- 
ions gathered represented those from 
waterfront men to the State Senator 
of Monroe County. There was 
unanimous agreement that, at the 
present rate of procedure, another 
five years would see the end of the 
Great White Heron. Some of the 
opinions were’ less than five years 
and a few more—the average was 
about five. The reason for these 
estimates is not far to seek. 

The alarming condition surround- 
ing the species at the moment is 
traceable to a single cause and that 
lies in the regular and systematic 
gathering of the young birds for 
food by the sponging fleets that 
operate in Florida Bay and vicinity. 
The boats go out on protracted 
cruises, lasting sometimes as long 
as six weeks; they carry no fresh 
meat whatever, depending on the 
Great Whites to furnish it. The 
young are secured just before flight 
is attained, being adjudged at their 
prime at that stage. Should a key 
be visited when they are too im- 
mature, the spot is marked on the 
chart and returned to later. Every 
nest found is cleaned out, and those 
young which cannot be used im- 
mediately are salted down in kegs 
for future reference. Because of the 
depletion resulting, some of the 
sponging boats have resorted to 
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young Cormorants and Pelicans, 
but none of them does so when any 
of the Great Whites is available. 

This practice has been going on 
now for several seasons but only in 
the past three or four have the de- 
spoilers concentrated their efforts. 
This is because more are engaging 
in the sponging business and a 
greater drain has been put on the 
supply of birds. Keys known to old- 
timers of Key West as formerly sup- 
porting thirty to fifty pairs of 
Herons now harbor seldom more 
than three to six pairs. The adults 
are rarely molested, not only due to 
their natural wariness, but because 
they are not considered the delicacy 
which the young are. It is be- 
cause the adults cannot raise any 
young to speak of that the species 
has been so reduced, a somewhat 
parallel case with the Ducks in the 
recent years of drought in the 
Northwest. 

During the year of 1935 nature 
herself seems to have conspired 
against this much-persecuted species. 
The devastating hurricane of Labor 
Day swept across the very center of 
the Great White Heron range. Fif- 
teen feet of water went over the 
Matecumbe Keys and Cape Sable and 
all the intervening area. Though 
the species has experienced many 
hurricanes, it never faced one in 
such reduced numbers, and it seemed 
essential, therefore, that to gain an 
idea ofits very latest status, another 
check should be made after the 
storm. On October 3, 1935, the 
writer completed another aérial 
survey and learned additional facts 
as a result of this flight. 

The terrible destruction wrought 


Photograph by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
On the ground after leaving nest 


over a forty-odd-mile swath from 
the Matecumbes to Cape Sable and 
beyond, need not be entered into 
in detail here. Suffice it to say that 
every key in the path of the storm 
appeared to have been subjected to 
heavy shell-fire. Palms, mangroves, 
and all vegetation except grass was 
wiped out and the very grass itself 
seems to have been flattened as by 
a steam roller. 

Taking off from the Miami Coast 
Guard Air Station at 9.45 A.M., ina 
plane again piloted by Lieut. Olsen, 
the writer was in the air for over 
four hours. Nine-tenths of the 
Great White range was covered, the 
only segment not flown over being 
that area between Key West and the 
Marquesas Keys, the latter usually 
considered the western limit of the 
range. Florida Bay was criss-crossed 
several times and all parts of it 
examined from Barnes Sound to Key 
West. A total of 146 Great White 
Herons was observed! 

Virtually the entire eastern half 
of the range was wiped out by the 
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Photograph by Ernest G. Holt 
A young Great White Heron 


hurricane. Ordinarily one encoun- 
ters the Herons as soon as Barnes 
Sound is reached; there were none 
at all in this area and none was 
seen until the plane had reached the 
Matecumbe Key area. In April in 
this identical area, 56 birds were 
seen. The present population of 
Great White Herons exists west of 
a north and south line drawn 
through Vaca Key. It should be 
borne in mind that the investiga- 
tion was made slightly more than 
a month after the storm. Therefore, 
the birds had had ample time to 
drift back into the devastated area 
had they simply moved out of it 
temporarily to avoid the blow. The 
storm was a very narrow One in its 
intensity, the keys west of No Name 
being not damaged at all, and Key 
West itself received less of a blow 
than many parts of the Atlantic 
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coast which the storm visited on its 
way north. There were but twenty 
birds in the whole area from Miami 
to the Matecumbes. Eleven were 
seen on Mud Keys, eight on Mc- 
Ginty Key (these lying just north 
of the Matecumbes), and a single 
bird at Frank Key just south of 
Flamingo on the mainland. Thus, 
in the entire eastern portion of the 
range, there were but twenty 
individuals. 

It is the writer's belief that the 
great majority of the birds inhabit- 
ing this area were killed during the 
storm and that the present popula- 
tion existing west of No Name Key 
are simply the birds that normally 
frequent that area. A comment 
made by a survivor of the Cape 
Sable district, to a Coast Guard 
officer who evacuated these resi- 
dents by plane, is significant. This 
man said that it was fortunate that 
the plane came when it did as ‘“‘we 
don’t know what we would have 
done for food since all the Great 
White Herons have been killed.” 

Catfish Key, just south of Fla- 
mingo, was a concentration point of 
last February, the writer seeing 
forty-odd birds about it from the 
air and later finding twenty-one 
nests there. It was reduced by the 
storm to an utterly bare expanse 
without a leaf remaining on the 
writhen remnants of the mangroves. 
There is no key in all the path of 
the hurricane which is not exactly 
similar. There is not one on which 
a Great White Heron could find 
support for a nest if there were any 
birds to build them. 

Less than 150 birds were seen in 
all the distance from Miami to Key 
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West and up to Cape Sable and as 
far northward on the west coast as 
Duck Rock, a small key lying a few 
miles south of Everglades. Many 
writers speak of the Great White as 
usually ranging as far north on the 
west coast as Cape Romano. In 
none of the trips the writer has 
made up the west coast by boat or 
plane has any Great White been 
seen north of the Sable capes (East, 
Middle, and Northwest). It is the 
writer's confirmed belief that the 
population of the entire range, ex- 
cluding that area from Key West to 
Marquesas, numbers no more than 
200 birds, if that many. If they had 
been there, we should have seen 
them on the last survey. The search 
was deliberate and extensive, the 


visibility perfect and the weather 
ideal. Lieut. Olsen directed the 
plane over every key of any size and 
the whole horizon was searched 
continually. 

The Great White Heron is in 
desperate straits;so much is obvious. 
To afford it all the protection pos- 
sible, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies has already taken 
steps to maintain a vigilant patrol 
of the concentration areas now 
existing, during the coming breed- 
ing seasons and at other times. It 
is thoroughly alive to this respon- 
sibility and urges everyone interested 
in bird protection to throw his 
energies into this fight to preserve 
the Great White Heron as a North 
American bird. 


Map showing effect of hurricane on Great White Heron. Path of greatest intensity 
shown in heavy shading 
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A Herring Gull of Great Age 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


With Photograph by the Author 


OT long ago there died in a 

small back yard in Morehead 
City, N. C., a Herring Gull of re- 
markable age. It was shot and wing- 
tipped in May, 1889. As it was then 
in full ‘white’ plumage it must 
necessarily have been hatched at 
least three years before that date; 
and as its death occurred on July 8, 
1935, it had then attained a known 
age of at least 49 years 

The bird had been in the posses- 
sion of Captain John E. 
man widely known in Morehead 
City for his integrity and honesty, 
which fact is also vouched for in 
various affidavits in our possession. 

Captain Lewis, in his sworn testi- 
mony, states that ‘Kaiser’ mated 
with another captive Gull in 1893, 
and that for the following eight 
years she laid eggs and hatched 
young. During the ninth year 
Kaiser had a fight with a rooster and 
received a broken leg, after which 
time the eggs of his mate never were 
fertile. However, she has continued 
to build a nest every year, the one 
constructed in May, 1935, being the 
thirty-first in succession that was 
destined never to be a haven for 
downy young. 

About 1928 one of Kaiser's young 
left in March with the spring migra- 
tion. In December, while Captain 
Lewis was fishing near Cape Look- 
out, 11 miles distant, this bird came 
to his boat, which was one-of about 


Lewis, a 
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November 23, 1934 


“Kaiser” 


fifty boats assembled in the region. It 
alighted and remained aboard until 
Captain Lewis reached home, where 
it at once ran around the house to the 
trough where the Gulls in the yard 
were accustomed to get their food, 
and never again wandered from home. 

I made the personal acquaintance 
of Kaiser on November 20, 1934 
When Captain Lewis picked him up 
for me to take a photograph of them 
together, the alarmed mate began 
screaming raucously, nor did she 
desist until her partner was liberated. 

Upon the death of Kaiser this 
summer, Dr. Ben F. Royal, of More- 
head City, advised me of what had 
occurred. He also skinned the bird 
and sent it, with the injured leg- 
bone. The skin is preserved in the 
office of the Audubon Association. 

Mr. Lee Crandall, of the New 
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A HERRING GULL OF GREAT AGE 


York ZoGlogical Society, advises me 
that a Herring Gull in the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens at Frankfort, Germany, 
was known to have lived 11 years 
and 7 months; and some time ago 
there wasaclaim of one having lived 
in Germany to the age of 44 years. 
Mr. Bent, in his ‘Life Histories of 
North American Gulls and Terns,’ 
speaks of ‘Gull Dick’ which, “easily 
recognized by markings, voice, and 


NEWS FROM 


When Abbey Dawn Sanctuary was 
established, in 1928, it was immedi- 
ately made a Hawk and Owl sanc- 
tuary. As soon as official action 
made it Abbey Dawn Crown Game 
Preserve, announcement was made 
from Abbey Dawn that, contrary 
to game-preserve practice, Hawks 
and Owls would receive one hun- 
dred per cent protection. That rul- 
ing has never been altered. Great 
Horned Owls and various other 
species may be seen and heard any 
time, and the young of the Great 
Horned Owl have been captured and 
handled after leaving the nest, 
these last three springs. I clapped 
my hands near a big hemlock one 
evening at dusk and eight young 
Owls flew out! Various kinds of 
Hawks nest here regularly. I have 
visited nests, have seen kills. Some 
birds are taken, of course, and I 
note that Crows are taken in num- 
bers, for the woodlands give ample 
evidence of it. Ontario has been 
pestered with Starlings and Crows 
these last few years, yet, beyonda few 
individual birds, we have no Crow 
or Starling worries. When the 


disposition, was seen about Bren- 
ton’s Reef Lightship in Narragan- 
sett Bay’’ during the winter months 
for 24 years. He also mentions, 
‘“Morris, in 1903, records another 
individual that was observed for at 
least 30 years.” 

Kaiser is survived by his mate, 
which is at least 45 years old, and 
by three descendants, all more than 
30 years. 


ABBEY DAWN 


Sanctuary was first established we 
noted very few Ruffed Grouse. These 
birds have increased to such an ex- 
tent that I flush them in six different 
sections of the Sanctuary in a morn- 
ing’s walk—right under the noses 
of Hawks and Owls, which I see 
and note, for they, too, take flight 
at my coming. I am told that 
Hawks and Owls take Partridge, 
and I accept the statement, but, so 
far, | have come upon no Partridge 
remains or evidences of kill. I do 
find, however, remains of rabbits 
and Crows. The odd Partridge is 
taken, I suppose, but I have not 
seen the thing. I have seen Hawks 
catch rats in the barnyard. The 
Sanctuary is 500 acres in extent. It 
is alive with birds, and so much so 
that old timers in this vicinity think 
it is some magic in me that brings 
them!...So, to sum up, after seven 
nesting seasons have passed, with 
one hundred per cent Hawk and 
Owl protection, I find the Sanctuary 
alive with practically every species 
of bird common to these parts years 
ago and increasing, obviously.— 
Wattace Havetock Ross. 
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Wings Across the Sea 
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Cartoon by Messner, courtesy of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Umon 
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BIRD-LORE’S THIRTY-SIXTH CHRISTMAS 
BIRD CENSUS 


Important Changes to Be Made 


aay Annual Bird Census 
will be taken, as usual, on 
Christmas Day, or as near that date 
as circumstances will permit; in no 
case should it be earlier than December 
21, or later than the 27th—in the 
Rocky Mountains and westward, De- 
cember 20 to 25. 

An important change in the 
method of reporting should be 
noted by all census takers. Begin- 
ning this year, subspecific names— 
as Mississippi Song Sparrow, Atlan- 
tic Song Sparrow—are to be omitted 
in all cases where the birds are sub- 
specifically identified merely on the 
basis of the assumption that they 
must be the subspecies named be- 
cause of the locality in which they 
are found. 

The primary purpose of this 
change is to save space that will 
permit the printing of additional 
censuses. It will further have the 
advantage of making censuses more 
readable. 

On Long Island, N. Y., as an 
example, the only Downy Wood- 
pecker is the Northern subspecies. 
Nothing is gained by thus reporting 
it in the census. 

In western New York, on the 
other hand, both the Eastern and 
Mississippi Song Sparrows were re- 
ported in the 1934 census, appar- 
ently on the basis of sight identifi- 
cation, though to separate them in 
the field is probably impossible. 


Thus, in this instance, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the correctness 
of the identification. 

To repeat—where only one sub- 
species is a possibility, nothing is 
gained by reporting it; where there 
is more than one possibility, and 
the birds are inseparable in the field, 
to report only the specific name will 
be more accurate than to guess at a 
subspecies. The space saved by 
omitting subspecific names _ will 
make possible the publication of 
censuses that would, otherwise, 
have to be rejected for lack of space. 

The rejection of censuses will 
again be necessary where the rules 
are disregarded. These have been 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 
The principal reasons for rejecting 
censuses last year were lack of con- 
formity as to date, the fifteen-mile 
diameter, and the order of the 1931 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List." Those not 
possessing this book may find the 
order in the 1932 Edition of Dr. 
Chapman's ‘Handbook,’ and Peter- 
son’s ‘Field Guide to the Birds.’ 
The A. O. U. also publishes a 
‘Pocket Check-List’ that may be 
had for 50 cents. 

The ornithological value of the 
censuses will be increased as the 
work is standardized. Those par- 
ticipating are urged to cover the 
same territory, in the same amount of 
time, annually. The data thus ac- 
quired will be of greatly augmented 
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comparative value to researchers 
using Birp-Lore census data. 

Without wishing to appear un- 
grateful to those contributors who 
have assisted in making the Census 
so remarkably successful, lack of 
space compels us to ask each census- 
taker to send only one census. Pref- 
erence will, as heretofore, be given 
to reports which follow prescribed 
rules most carefully. A census-walk 
should last four hours at the very least, 
and an all-day one is far preferable, as 
one can then cover more of the 
different types of country in his 
vicinity, and thus secure a list more 
indicative of the birds present. Each 
report must cover one day only, that 
all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird Clubs taking part are re- 
quested to compile the various lists 
obtained by their members and send 
the result as one census, with a 
statement of the number of separate 
ones it embraces. It should be 
signed by all observers who have 
contributed to it. When two or 
more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the 
workers hunted together or sepa- 
rately. Only censuses that cover 
areas that are contiguous and with 
a total diameter not exceeding 
fifteen miles should be combined 
into One census. 

Each unusual should be 


accompanied by a brief statement as to 


record 
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the identification. When such a 
record occurs in the combined list 
of parties that hunted separately, 
the names of those responsible for 
the record should be given. Refer- 
ence to the February numbers of 
Birp-Lore, 1921-35, will acquaint 
one with the nature of the report 
that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may 
follow the form given below. The 
date is important, and the species 
should be given, in the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ with, as ex- 
actly as practicable, the number of 
individuals of each species recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tucka- 
hoe and back ).—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 
38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on 
foot. Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) 
Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (1 covey); Herring 
Gull, 75; . . . Lapland Longspur, 1. Total 
27 species, about 470 individuals. The 
Longspur was studied with 8-power glasses 
at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and 
other points noted.—James Gates and 
Joun Ranp. 


As many of these records as space 
will permit will be published in the 
February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they 
be sent to the Editor (at 1775 
Broadway, New York City) by the 
first possible mail. It will save the 
Editor much clerical labor if the 
model here given be closely followed. 

WituiaM Voor. 
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State Bird of Minnesota 
State Bird of New Jersey 


State Bird of Washington (Willow Goldfinch) 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Leaflet No. 17 


By Roger T. Peterson 


HE responsibilities of life seem to rest lightly 
on the Goldfinch’s sunny shoulders. All year 
round it jaunts merrily over the countryside, sprink- 
ling down its musical notes as it goes. No bird sings 
with greater ecstasy or abandon. The notes tumble 
over each other in canary-like profusion. No bird 
seems to enjoy the sociability of the flock more. 
Perhaps this freedom from worldly care explains 
why the month of August rolls around before Gold- 
finches seriously think about raising their families. 
The Goldfinch is the only small yellow bird with 
black wings. The Yellow Warbler shares with it the 
nicknames ‘*‘Yellow-bird’’ and ‘‘Wild Canary,”’ but 
is yellow all over. 

Have you ever seen a Goldfinch in winter? If you 
haven't, keep your eyes open and remember this— 
a male Goldfinch is yellow only in summer. The Midas- 
like touch of the summer sun seems to give him his 
brilliance. The bright plumage turns to a dull olive 
with the approach of cold weather and then male 
and female look very much alike. 

Two other little Finches of similar size (in the 
neighborhood of four and a half or five inches) come 
down from the North on certain winters when food 
is scarce, and band together with the Goldfinches. 
One, the Pine Siskin, has a flash of yellow in the 
wings and tail; the other, the Redpoll, a red fore- 
head. Both of these have Sparrow-like streaks on 
the back and sides. A Goldfinch is always quite 
plain except for its blackish wings or ‘‘coat-flaps.”’ 

The best clue to the Goldfinch’s identity at a 
great distance is the “‘roller-coaster’’ flight—up and 
down the bird goes, each dip punctuated by a sweet 


Winter 
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twitter or ‘‘per-chickory’’ or ‘‘just 
look-at-me"’ (take your choice). 

With the warm days of advancing 
spring the yellow comes back into 
the feathers of the male bird—not by 
a slow blending process, but quite 
suddenly. For a few days many of 
the males are all spotted and 
patched. Even the females become 
a little brighter. By the time the 
dandelions are on every lawn people 
exclaim ‘‘The Goldfinchesare back!"’ 
A month or two before they had 
been passed by as Sparrows. 

In the color-plate Mr. Horsfall 
has shown the pair bending down 
the puffy heads of seeded dandelions. 
A single head is almost a full meal 
for one bird. Thefluff is not eaten— 
merely the seed at the base, which is 
unhusked deftly from its wrapper. 

For some reason Goldfinches pre- 
fer the seeds of the Composita—those 
flowers like the Dandelions, Thistles, 
Burdock and Chickory, whose seeds 
are produced in heads. Eating Bur- 
docks is a prickly and dangerous 
business. Sometimes the strong 
hooks of that plant will hold a 
Goldfinch fast until in its struggle it 
entangles itself hopelessly and starves 
to death. After all, a little chippy- 
sized Finch can hardly have a great 
deal of strength—even caterpillar 
silk or a spiderweb will ensnare it. 

August is the usual month for 
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nesting—July at the very earliest. 
Most other birds are through, with 
young on the wing. Perhaps there is 
a very definite reason for this delay, 
Perhaps we were wrong in assuming 
that the Goldfinch purposely fol- 
lows a ‘‘put it off till tomorrow” 
policy. The nests are invariably 
lined with a layer of thistledown. 
This may be the reason they wait till 
the end of the summer—till thistle- 
down isavailable. Then, taking the 
Opposite view, it might be that the 
thistledown happens to be in the 
nest because the birds build at that 
late date. What do you think? 

The nest is saddled onto a hori- 
zontal fork from four to twenty feet 
from the ground. It is so neatly and 
compactly built of grasses, fibres and 
plant down that it will hold water 
like a cup. If the nest is in a maple, 
the large protecting leaves shed the 
rain during storms, while the babies 
in the more unsheltered nests are 
sometimes drowned. Perhaps the 
Goldfinch builds too good a nest. 
If it were flimsier and more loosely 
constructed the water could trickle 
out. 

The five bluish white eggs are in- 
cubated by the female for eleven to 
fourteen days, but, although they 
all hatch, seldom more than three of 
the young reach the flying stage. 
The others are either shoved out or 
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crowded down to the bottom of the nest. Even so, 
Goldfinches seem to thrive, for theirs is quite an 
abundant race. 

The young are fed by regurgitation—that is, the 
parent bird fills its crop with seeds and then feeds 
the whole family at one time, producing one seed 
after another like a magician bringing forth rabbits 
from a hat. Weed seeds are not their only food. 
The babies are fed caterpillars, beetles, grasshoppers 
and plant lice, all of which are very harmful insects. 
In fact, Goldfinches have no bad habits, unless it be 
picking off the petals of the Cosmos flowers in the 
garden or eating Lettuce seeds. We can easily over- 
look that. 

The baby birds at the age of two weeks are well- 
feathered, but, contrary to what one would expect, 
they have no streaks on the breast. You see, the young 
of all the other Finches and Sparrows have breast 
streakings. They look quite a little like the mother 
and except for their bobbed tails they seem almost 
as grown up, but appearances are deceiving. They 
still can’t take care of themselves. It takes several 
weeks to learn that a seed comes from a plant and 
not from mama and papa Goldfinch. 

Very small young Goldfinches have been found 
in the nest as late as October. This is exceptional, 
as most of the tribe have assumed the somber garb 
of winter by that time and are banded together 
in preparation for moving to other parts. The 
species is migratory, but not to the same extent 
as are the Warblers. The majority of the Gold- 
finches winter in the southern half of the United 
States, but nearly every year a few stay through 
the bleak months as far north as the Canadian 
boundary. When weed seeds are plentiful they 
remain in numbers. 


Things to Do 


1. A few Goldfinches are with us nearly every 
winter. If you live in the north where the winters 
are severe, trample down the snow until it is well 
packed, then scatter food on the hard surface. A 
Sheltered feed tray is a good thing to make in 
manual-training class. 
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Goldfinches eat these items: 
Sunflower seed 
Hemp 
Millet 
Canary seed 

You can get these at your nearest 
grain store. Even bread crumbs will 
do. 

2. Plant some and 
bachelor buttons in your school 
garden or at home. When the fall 
school term comes around watch for 
Goldfinches in the dull winter 
plumage 


sunflowers 


3. See if you can find an aban- 


doned Goldfinch’s nest for the 
school nest collection. The nest will 
be lined with down and will be 


wider than it is deep. The nest of the 
Yellow Warbler, which otherwise 
resembles it, will measure deeper than 
wide. 

4. Read these Goldfinch stories in 
class: 


Mother Goldfinch Tells Her Story 
A. A. Allen. American Bird 
Biographies, pp. 217-223. 
Hunting Goldfinches and Redpolls 
with a Camera 
Lowel A. Mullen. Brrp-Lorg, 
Nov.-Dec., 1930; p. 409. 


Range 
There are three races or subspecies 
of the Goldfinch. They are: 
Eastern Goldfinch (Spinus tristis 
tristis). Eastern North America. 
Nests from Labrador to Virginia and 
Missouri. Winters from the Gulf 


throughout most of its range. 
Pale Goldfinch (S. ¢. pallidus). 


Southern British Columbia and 
Manitoba south to Nevada and 
Colorado. 


Willow Goldfinch (S§. ¢. salica- 
mans). Pacific Coast from the south- 
eastern tip of British Columbia to 
Lower California. 


This and other Educational Leaflets are for sale, at 5 cents each, by the National Association of Au- 


dubon Societies, 1775 


Broadway, New York City. Lists given on request. Printed in U.S. A. 


Alexander Sprunt IV learns about Hawks 
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Ls PART III 
E, WINTER FEEDING 


By Roger T. Peterson 


HEN I was twelve, another lad in my 


€s classroom and I used to carry on bird- 
feeding activities in a rather ambitious way. 
fas Every other day, when the four o'clock bell 
a. concluded our studies, we would don our skiis 
aid and start for the woods at the edge of town 
ilf with a knapsack full of grain. What few 
pennies we could scrape up were spent for sun- 
). flower seed and cracked corn and suet. With 
nd us, winter bird-feeding was a passion. At one 
nd time we had twenty different feeding stations \ 
in the woods near town. How I remember 
nll some of those trips, when the thermometer . 
h- dropped to 10 or 15 degrees below zero! We 
co would sometimes return with globules of ice 
on our eyelashes and little gray patches frozen 
Au- on our cheeks. 


sal We found that the birds were in greater need 
of food during the cold snaps and during ice- 
storms. Birds can weather the blasts provid- 
ed they are able to eat enough to maintain 
their bodily temperature. Even a stray Balti- 
more Oriole has been known to survive sub- 
zero weather when it was fed daily. Food, 
then, is more important than outside tem- 
perature. 

Ice is by far the worst menace during the 
winter months because then, when everything 
is coated half an inch thick, the natural food- 
supply on the ground is sealed up and the 
berry-bearing shrubs and weeds are too heavily 
encrusted for the small beaks of the birds. 

We arrived at one of our suet-feeders after 
one of these ice-storms to find a Downy Wood- 
pecker so weakened by hunger it could scarcely 
clasp the tree trunk. Wild birds need our pro- 
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tection in winter. It is often taken 
for granted that birds get along 
somehow regardless of the weather 
but this is not always so. They 
sometimes die in appalling numbers 
during cold snaps in winter. This is, 
perhaps, a natural check, but if we 
wish to increase our local winter bird 
population we can easily do so. 

It should be remembered that 
once winter feeding has been under- 
taken, it isa responsibility that should 
not be neglected. The birds have 
come to rely on the offerings of food 
prepared for them. Should this be 
neglected during a stormy period, 
they are often unable to adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances as they 
have come to depend on their human 
provider; otherwise they would very 
likely have worked out a route 
earlier in the winter where their 
natural food was a little more of a 
certainty. Do not betray them in 
their time of need. 


WINDow-FEEDING 


In Topsfield, Mass., a kindly 
housewife has made her home the 
mecca of bird students from all parts 
of the state because of her success in 
attracting Evening Grosbeaks to her 
porch and kitchen.window. Some 
years she has had the monopoly of 
nearly all the Evening Grosbeaks 
that were seen that season in Massa- 
chusetts. Other years other people 
have been fortunate in attracting 
them to their homes. Sunflower 
seed seems to be the favorite with 
these golden, short-tailed birds. 
Imagine the pleasure she must have 
while baking her apple pies to see 
these beautiful visitors from the 
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North at her windowsill. Imagine, 
also, the handsome color contrast 
of the Grosbeaks, the Purple Finches, 
the occasional Crossbills, and the 
Bluejays. A bird a hundred feet 
away is merely a bird, but within 
arm's reach it is an animated thing 
to marvel at. Country schools have 
tried window-feeding with a certain 
degree of success. 


Start Birp-Stupy IN WINTER 


Winter is the Proper Time to Begin the 

Study of Birds. 

The variety is limited but by the 
first of March a simple groundwork 
will have been laid; then, with the 
arrival of each new species, the 
problem of identification can pro- 
gress. By May, when the confusing 
throng of migrants arrives, students 
will have acquired much of the feel 
of the thing. 


Tre Orper or PAn 


When the first issue of Nature 
Magazine was published, in 1923, 
the ‘Order of Pan’ was created. Any- 
one was eligible to membership, but 
only those who had won the con- 
fidence of an adult bird were admit- 
ted. Any person who had fed wild 
birds from his hand could be a mem- 
ber. This idea came from Ernest 
Harold Baynes who, himself, had 
qualified many times for membership 
in the order by making friends with 
wild birds that he had fed during 
the winter months. 

Why not start an ‘Order of Pan’ 
in your school? Chickadees can be 
very easily tamed. Nuthatches and 
Titmice are a little shyer but become 
more confident when they see the 
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Chickadees accepting food from their host. It 
takes a great deal of patience, but the thrill of 
a wild bird clasping one’s fingers with its 
small feet is not soon forgotten. Remember, 
sudden movements frighten birds. 

The following birds have been actually fed 
from the hand: Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Redpoll, Pine Siskin, White-winged 
Crossbill, Pine Grosbeak, Evening Grosbeak, 
House Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Robin, 
Bluebird. 


Frepinc Devices 


The devices shown in the margin drawings 
can be used as a basis for work in manual 
training. These can be varied or elaborated. 


The Suet-Box: 


A piece of suet tied to a limb would be all 
that would be necessary if it were not for such 
robbers as the squirrels and Blue Jays. Not 
content with picking at the food through the 
strings, they will often carry away the whole 
supply. Thin wire, of course, is better than 
string. A simple container with a few strands 
of wire across the front, or chicken mesh, 
keeps them from being too greedy. A ten-cent 
soap-dish will serve. Ordinarily, the supply of 
suet may be replenished once a week. The 
Chickadees are usually the first to find it and 
as they are the leaders of the local wintering 
bands, the other birds soon follow. 


The Window-Shelf: 


A simple board shelf, wide enough to permit 
two or three birds, at least, to dine at the same 
time enables one to enjoy the birds at very 
close quarters. When the window is at a 
distance from any trees, the birds will probably 
not find the shelf; then the following device 
should be used. 


The Trolley Feeder: 


A wire is suspended between the window of 
the schoolroom and the nearest large tree. A 
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roofed feeding-tray is suspended by 
means of pulleys. The feeding is 
commenced at the tree end of the 
wire. When the birds have once be- 
come accustomed to it, the feeder is 
pulled a foot or two toward the 
window each day until finally the 
birds will feed at the windowsill 
itself. This takes a little time, but 
it actually does work. It is, per- 
haps, the only way of enticing birds 
to a schoolroom window with any 
degree of success. 


The Glass Window-Box: 

This is another device which re- 
quires considerable skill in carpen- 
try. It brings the birds practically 
into the schoolroom. Although 
birds might be reluctant to visit 
these window feeding stations at 
first, they will come often through- 
out the day when they have ac- 
quired the habit. 


The Tree-Box: 

The box opens at one side—a sort 
of roofed tray. It may be nailed to 
the south side of a thickly branched 
tree, away from the snow and the 
prevailing winds. 


The Weather-V ane Feeder: 

This is quite an ornament and 
takes a certain amount of carpentry 
skill in construction. The wings of 
the feeder are calculated to swing 
the box out of the wind. 


Cocoanuts: 

The cavity of a cocoanut filled 
with suet or fat and suspended by a 
wire is eagerly patronized by Chick- 
adees, Nuthatches, and Downies. 
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Suet-Bags: 

This is a project for the girls. 
Suet, placed in loosely crocheted 
bags, can be hung in trees in the 
schoolyard. These should be of 
ordinary white material, as colors 
are apt to run through contact with 
the rain and snow. 


Ground- Feeding: 

Snowshoe, skiing, and skating 
parties can save bird life by carrying 
with them bags of grain and tramp- 
ling down the snow in protected 
spots, forming a hard surface from 
which the birds may pick up the 
scattered grain. A large pile of 
brush nearby will make the birds 
feel at home. Boy Scout troops 
often engage in this sort of work. It 
can likewise be made a class activity. 


Shelters: 


Quail and Pheasants can be fed be- 
neath a shelter made from a brush- 
pile, which will give protection 
while they feed. 

To prevent food scattered on the 
ground from being buried entirely 
by the next snowfall, a triangular 
chicken-coop-like shelter can be 
erected. Tree Sparrows and Juncos 
can scratch down through two or 
three inches of snow, but a twelve- 
or fourteen-inch fall is too much for 
them. 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree: 


After the holidays, a discarded 
Christmas tree placed on the school 
campus and covered with bird-food 
will attract many species. A spruce 
or balsam is very good for this pur- 
pose but a growing tree should not 
be used. It should be firmly an- 
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chored, not too far from the school "window, 
and over its branches should be poured, boiling 
hot, the following mixture of bird-food: 


CuristMAs TREE MixTURE 


White bread, dried and ground ..... . . 502s. 
Meat, dried and oer ee ay 
... eae és Bort: wt Age pee telat ore 
MN gar a etek: Ge fs Pitan ate 
Ants “eggs ...... s Fue cteer ae. 
Sunflower seed. . . . (hn eo 


Dried berries . 11% ozs. 


To the total quantity of this mixture should be 
added about one and one-half as much suet or 
fat. The suet must be melted and the dried 
material stirred in thoroughly. The recipe, of 
course, can be varied but the essential ingredi- 
nets are suet and hemp. This,is an adaptation of 
the famous Von Berlepsch Bird Food Mixture 
long used by the Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club. 


Foops Eaten By Birps 


To attract the Woodpeckers and Creepers, 
we must use animal food entirely. In other 
words, suet, chopped pork, and meat. For the 
Finches or seed-eaters, vegetable food must be 
used. Some birds, such as the Chickadees and 
Blue Jays, will eat both. 


Suet: Suet or beef-fat is eaten by Downy and Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees, Blue Jays, Brown 
Creepers, and others. 

Sunflower Seed: Eaten by Chickadees, Nuthatches, Blue 
Jays, Evening Grosbeaks, and Crossbills. 

Hemp: This is a favorite with nearly all seed-eating birds. 

Millet: Second only to hemp with the seed-eaters. 

Cracked Corn: Eaten by Juncos and Tree Sparrows. 

Chaff: Attractive to Buntings and Horned Larks. 

Salt: Crossbills and Siskins enjoy its taste. 

Bread-Crumbs Chick-Feed Nuts 

Dog-Biscuit Canary Seed 

References: 

Method of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 

Winter Birds as Guests. Circular No. 15, The National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 

Attract the Birds. (Catalogue of Feeding Devices.) The 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT SPORTSMEN 


The tables printed below, which 
were compiled by members of the 
Audubon staff from the most recent 
available information, show three 
things: (1) The states in which 
license moneys, and receipts from 
fines, go to the conservation com- 
missions, and those states in which 
the conservation commissions have 
been given, by the Legislature, some 
degree of discretionary power with 
regard to seasons, bag limits, etc.; 
(2) the proportion of sportsmen to 
population; and (3) the relation of 
sportsmen to area. 


Our readers are urged to give these 
tables careful consideration. Such 
significant facts as the situation in 
New Jersey, largely an urban and 
suburban state, where there are 13.2 
sportsmen to every square mile, and 
the extent to which sportsmen are 
outnumbered by  non-sportsmen 
everywhere, will be immediately 
apparent. A study of the tables 
will, we believe, throw considerable 
light on many problems involved in 
the sportsman-wild-life relationship 
and the sportsman-non-sportsman 
relationship. 


Chief sources of income for the work of state conservation departments, and records 
as to which states have given discretionary powers to such departments 


| | | |osls 

. wf = »|zels 
State eS A bo $1) 8s || State | 2% -s | as ee 
es/28/] 82/52 | (eS |eS | 82] 52 
32/23 | 86 | 20 |.os | 43 186 | 26 
De ee | oe | Oe poe | ee | ee | Oe 

& ; 

Alabama Yes Yes Yes | No || Nebraska . Yes Yes No Yes 
Arizona Yes Yes Yes Yes || Nevada . es Yes No No Yes 
Arkansas Yes Yes Yes Yes New Hampshire .| Yes Yes Yes Yes 
California Yes | Yes | Yes | No_ || New Jersey Yes | Yes | Yes | No 
Colorado Yes Yes Yes Yes || New Mexico Yes Yes No Yes 
Connecticut Yes Yes Yes Yes || New York : Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Delaware Yes Yes Yes Yes North Carolina Yes Yes No Yes 
Florida Yes Yes No Yes North Dakota . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Georgia Yes Yes Yes Yes Ohio. . Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Idaho Yes Yes Yes Yes Oklahoma Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Illinois Yes | Yes | Yes | No_ || Oregon . Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Indiana Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Pennsylvania Yes | Yes | Yes Yes 
lowa Yes Yes Yes Yes || Rhode Island Yes | Yes No Yes 
Kansas Yes Yes No Yes South Carolina Yes | Yes Yes | Yes 
Kentucky Yes Yes Yes No South Dakota . Yes Yes No | Yes 
Louisiana Yes Yes No Yes Tennessee . Yes Yes | Yes | Yes 
Maine Yes Yes Yes Yes_ || Texas. Yes | Yes | Yes No 
Maryland Yes Yes Yes Yes || Utah Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Massachusetts Yes Yes Yes Yes Vermont | Yes Yes | No No 
Michigan Yes | Yes | No | Yes_ || Virginia Yes | Yes No | Yes 
Minnesota Yes Yes Yes Yes || Washington Yes Yes | Yes | Yes 
Mississippi Yes Yes | Yes Yes West Virginia Yes Yes | No | Yes 
Missouri Yes Yes No No Wisconsin . Yes Yes | Yes Yes 
Montana Yes Yes Yes | Yes Wyoming . Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 


In most states in addition to the funds derived from ey | and fishing licenses and 


fines, there usually is additional income from one or more of the 


ollowing sources: Special 


licenses for taxidermists, scientific collectors, trappers, fur-dealers, anglers, commercial 
fishermen, fishing-boats, game- and fish-breeders, use of oyster-beds, shipping game, guides’ 


licenses, also sale of confiscated game, etc. 
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Relation of Sportsmen to Population 


|Number of lee... Number of 

State oowonenal Population me ople per State Pena wi... people per 

asic P rtsman | —— ne Sportsman 
Pennsylvania 529,303 | 9,631,350 18.2 Kentucky . . .| 71,249 | 2,614,589 36.8 
New York 523,402 |12,588,066 24.0 South Dakota . | 69,938 692,849 9.9 
Michigan . 399,090 | 4,842,325 12.3 North Carolina | 66,622 | 2,170,276 48.0 
Ohio . 379,797 | 6,646,697 17.9 Idaho ....| 64,325 445,032 6.9 
Indiana . 340,540 | 3,238,503 9.5 Maryland. . .| 63,155 | 1,631,526 26.0 
Illinois . 281,233 | 7,630,654 23.5 Louisiana ; 59,367 | 2,101,593 35.6 
Minnesota 253,297 | 2,563,953 10.1 South Carolina 59,100 | 1,738,765 29.4 
Iowa . 225,086 | 2,470,939 10.9 Alabama | 54,169 2,646,248 48.8 
Wisconsin 184,315 | 2,939,006 15.9 New Hampshire} 53,132 465,293 8.7 
Missouri 160,629 | 3,629,367] 22.6 Oregon . .| $0,820 | 953,786] 18.7 
California 154,003 | 5,677,251 36.9 Tennessee . | 48,002 | 2,616,556 54.5 
West Virginia . | 145,079 | 1,729,205 11.9 Vermont 45,565 | 359,611 7.8 
Nebraska | 139,379 | 1,377,963 9.9 Arkansas . . .| 42,237 | 1,854,482 54.5 
Washington 127,596 | 1,563,396 12.3 Georgia 39,227 | 2,908,506 74.1 
Virginia 126,112 | 2,421,851 19.2 Florida . . .| 38,723 | 1,468,211 37.9 
New Jersey 108,573 | 4,041,334 37.4 North Dakota . 37,392 680,845 18.2 
Maine . 103,080 797,423 7.7 Utah . ‘ 33,585 507,847 15.1 
Oklahoma 92,293 | 2,396,040 26.0 Connecticut . 28,216 | 1,606,903 56.9 
Texas 85,272 | 5,824,715 68.5 | Arizona 20,325 435,573 21.4 
Montana . 82,862 537,606 6.4 Wyoming . 17,288 225,565| 13.0 
Mississippi 80,305 | 2,009,821} 25.1 New Mexico 15,697 423,317| 27.0 
Kansas . . 78,220 1,880,999 21.5 Rhode Island 9,196 | 687,497 74.7 
Massachusetts 74,227 | 4,249,614 57.4 Nevada . 5,280 | 91,058} 17.2 
Colorado . 71,378 | 1,035,791 14.5 Delaware . | 1,199 | 238,380 19.9 

Relation of Sportsmen to Area 

[Number of || Number of 

State panos | pee | Sportsmen | State i cen Sportsmen 

portsmen| Area per sq. mile | portsmen| ea per sq. mile 

Fae oe _— cL ee 
New Jersey 108,573 8,224} 13.2 Mississippi 80,305 | 46,865 1.7 
Pennsylvania | §29,303 | 45,126] 11.7 Oklahoma . 92,293 | 70,057 1.3 
New York . | 523,402 | 49,204] 10.6 || North Carolina 66,622 | 52,426 1.2 
Indiana 340,541 36,354 | 9.3 || Louisiana 59,367 | 48,506 1.2 
Ohio 379,797 | 41,040} 9.2 || Tennessee 48,002 | 42,022 1.1 
Massachusetts 74,227 | 8,266 | 8.9 || Alabama . 54,169 | 51,998 1.0 
Rhode Island . 9,196 | 1,248| 7.3 || California 154,003 | 158,297 9 
Michigan 399,090 | 57,980 | 6.9 | Kansas . . | 78,220 | 82,158 9 
West Virginia 145,079 | 24,170 6.0 South Dakota 69,938 | 77,615 9 
Connecticut | 28,216 | 4,965| 5.6 || Idaho 64,325 | 83,888 7 
New Hampshire | 53,132 | 9,341 5.6 || Arkansas 42,237 | 53,335 7 
Maryland 63,155 12,327 | 5.1 Georgia 39,227 | 59,265 6 
Illinois | 281,233 | 56,665; 4.9 | Colorado 71,378 | 103,948 6 
Vermont . 45,565 | 9,564 | 4.7 || Florida 38,723 | 58,666 6 
lowa 225,096 | 56,147 4.0 || Montana . 82,862 | 146,997 5 
Wisconsin 184,315 | 56,066 | 3.2 || Oregon ; 50,820 96,699 Py | 
Maine . 103,080 | 33,040 3.1 || North Dakota 37,392 | 70,837 Pi 
Minnesota 253,297 | 84,862 | 2.9 || Delaware 1,199 | 2,370 5 
Virginia . 126,112 | 42,627 2.9 || Texas 85,272 | 265,896 - 
Missouri . 160,629 | 69,420 2.3 | Utah 33,585 | 84,990 3 
South Carolina 59,100 | 30,989 1.9 || Arizona 20,325 | 113,956 17 
Washington 127,596 | 69,127 1.8 || Wyoming 17,288 | 97,914 me 
Nebraska 139,379 77,520 a | New Mexico . 15,697 | 122,634 13 
Kentucky 71,249 | 40,598; 1.7 || Nevada 5,280 | 110,690 | 04 
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BIRD-LORE'S MOTTO: 


A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


‘Ding’ Darling is through! After more 
than a year and a half of the most vigorous, 
selfless, and inspiring service to wild life 
this country has ever known, he has resigned 
‘for personal reasons."’ His tenure as Chief 
of the Biological Survey was held at large 
cost to him, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand his desire to return to his position as 
premier American political cartoonist. As 
he leaves, he must carry with him the good 
wishes of those millions of Americans to 
whom the Nation's outdoors is one of its 
most precious heritages 

Mr. Darling peculiarly exemplifies what 
the French call wn original. He is as effective 
a master of the pen and brush as their own 
cartoonist, Daumier, but even his most scath- 
ing caricatures have always possessed a 
quality the Frenchman's lacked, a kindliness 
and a sympathy toward the average man. The 
possessor of a rarely vigorous mind, he 
is swift and sure in understanding. There has 
been an essential rightness about his judg- 
ments, and when he has something to say 
no one can fail to listen. He not only draws 
cartoons; he speaks them and writes them. 
His ‘‘bow-legged girl’’ who was left home 
from the picnic will long live as the symbol 
of neglected wild life in the United States; 
everybody felt sorry for her, but not sorry 
enough. There is a homeliness, in the finest 
sense of that word, to Mr. Darling's work, 
and it has been his good fortune, growing 
out of his humanity, to win the respect of all 
groups, whether they agreed with him or not. 

More than anyone else, with the possible 
exception of Theodore Roosevelt, he has 
awakened the people of this Nation to the 
wild fire of destruction that has been con- 
suming their outdoor resources. While he 
has done an outstanding piece of work in 
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reorganizing the Biological Survey and 
quickening the laggard Government estab- 
lishment of wild-life sanctuaries, his greatest 
service has been that of publicist. There has 
seemed to be an end of neither his energy 
nor his faith. If he could not secure the 
dollars he needed for wild-life restoration 
in the manner of other seekers after the far- 
flung billions, he “‘sucked them from some- 
body else’s barrel with a straw.’’ While he 
sought for reinforcements at headquarters, 
he carried on constant guerrilla raids against 
the enemy's outposts. The enemy, in this 
case, was the vote-seeking politician and 
the bureau-minded Government employee. 
His outspoken comments on fellow Wash- 
ingtonians have made civil servants, here 
and abroad, all but gasp. 

The Administration has been accused, in 
a widely circulated book, of having bought 
off its most feared critic with a Government 
bureau. If there were any such intention, 
disillusion rode behind its saddle. From his 
place inside the ring, Mr. Darling gave a 
round-by-round account of his fight for 
wild life. 

As we wish the retiring Chief the realiza- 
tion of whatever goal has taken him back 
to private life, we find our dismay at his 
going considerably diminished by a firm 
belief that he has not yet said his last word 
in behalf of wild life. We can no more 
visualize ‘Ding’ in an ivory tower with his 
drawing-board, while the forces of destruc- 
tion rage on, than we can an old fire-horse 
become deaf to the clanging of the bells. 

To Ira N. Gabrielson, who follows him, 
we can wish no greater success than that he 
fill ‘Ding'’s’ shoes. He comes to the leader- 
ship of the Biological Survey after a long 
and distinguished career as a field naturalist. 
He is young, vigorous, and well trained. 
Through his years of association with the 
Oregon Audubon Society and Birp-Lore, he 
must have gained an appreciation of what 
this organization and its members stand for. 
The demands upon him will be many. 
Reveille has already been sounded by his 
predecessor. His opportunities are enor- 
mous. He will find the road neither smooth 
nor straight. As he undertakes a task whose 
responsibilities would dismay most men, 
Birp-Lore wishes him the satisfactions of 
complete success. 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Program Enjoyed by Delegates from 
Fourteen States 


The largest and most successful annual 
meeting in the history of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 28 and 29. 
Preceded by a two-day field-trip to the Wit- 
mer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary, at Cape May, 
N. J., and a one-day trip by another group 
to the Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary, Long 
Island (both described elsewhere in this 
issue of Birp-Lore), five sessions, all well 
attended, were devoted to the business of the 
Association, and to many phases of the prob- 
lems concerned with wild-life conservation. 
Throughout the convention, an exhibit of 
Auduboniana, commemorating the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth of John James Audu- 
bon, and an exhibit demonstrating the ac- 
tivities of the National Association, were on 
display at the Museum. 

The first session, on Monday afternoon, 
devoted to reports of the work of the staff, 
overflowed the lecture hall in which it was 
held. It was opened by Robert P. Allen, 
Director of Sanctuaries, who gave an illus- 
trated talk on ‘The Roseate Spoonbill 
Today.’ Mr. Allen, asserting that the Spoon- 
bills, which had seemed doomed to extinc- 
tion in the United States, had now increased 
until six rookeries are known, pointed out 
that this increase was largely, if not entirely, 
the result of sanctuary protection, and em- 
phasized that the case of the Spoonbills is 
“spectacular’’ evidence of what sanctuaries 
and warden protection accomplish for birds. 


1,000,000 Hawks Killed 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President-Emeri- 
tus, reported on the work of the International 
Committee for Bird Protection, also de- 
scribed at greater length in this issue of 
Birp-Lore, ad showed slides of netting 
methods used in southern Europe for the 
taking of song-birds and migratory Quail. 

William Vogt, Editor of Birp-Lorg, re- 
ported in detail on his participation last 
summer, as an ‘unofficial observer’ with the 


International Wild Duck Census, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that an accurate count of 
birds over the vast nesting regions of the 
Northwest was impossible. 

Warren F. Eaton, in charge of the Hawk 
and Owl Campaign, reported that American 
sportsmen and farmers have killed, largely 
for bounties, during the past 20 years, more 
than 1,000,000 Hawks, 90,000 Owls, and 
70,000 Eagles. ‘Of thirty-seven kinds of 
Hawks and seventeen kinds of Owls in the 
United States, at most six species are now 
considered economically harmful,’’ he said. 
“Eleven species of raptorial birds are in 
danger of extermination. One, the Guade- 
loupe Caracara, has already gone.’ 

One of the outstanding talks of the session 
was that by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Super- 
visor of Southern Sanctuaries, on the Great 
White Heron, which is printed in full in this 
issue of Birp-Lore. 


5,000,000 Junior Club Members 


Roger Tory Peterson, of the Educational 
Department, asserting that “‘the future of 
American wild life lies in the hands of our 
children,"’ told the audience that in the last 
25 years more than 5,000,000 boys and girls 
have been enrolled in Junior Audubon Clubs. 
‘Tackling the youngsters is fine,’ he said, 
“but they must have the backing of the 
teacher if they are going to get anything out 
of it. That teachers be genuinely interested 
and enthusiastic is of prime importance, and 
with their help the idea should go forward 
everywhere.” 

H. W. Collie, Circulation and Advertising 
Director of Birp-Lore, reported on the 
growth of the magazine during the past year 
and said that every effort had been made to 
preserve the spirit in which Dr. Chapman 
founded it, of ‘‘not for the scientist but for 
the man in the street,’ at the same time 
broadening the scope of the contents through 
the resources of the Audubon Association. 

Lester L. Walsh, Assistant-Secretary, 
showed motion pictures he had taken of 
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‘The Nesting Birds of Cobb Island, Vir- 
ginia,’ one of the National Association's 
chain of sanctuaries 

In summation of the reports of work by 
the Audubon Association staff, John H. 
Baker, Executive Director, stressed the 
Association’s work during the past year on 
predators, the Duck campaign, sanctuaries, 
and the Association's personnel. 

Briefly recounting the beginning of the 
campaign for the protection of Hawks and 
Owls, he traced some of the legal problems 
involved, reported the publication of Dr. 
John B. May's ‘Hawks of North America’ 
and the distribution of 80,000 pieces of 
printed matter relating to Hawks and Owls, 
and discussed the part the Association has 
played in legislative matters concerned with 
the birds of prey. 

After also outlining the Association's 
efforts to have the season on water-fowl 
closed for one year, Mr. Baker spoke of its 
opposition to such varied destructive ac- 
tivities as drainage, diversion of the Cooper- 
Santee River in South Carolina and the 
trans-Florida canal. While discussing the 
need for coérdination of wild-life activities, 
he said, “I want to take this occasion to 
salute our guest, ‘Ding’ Darling, for his out- 
standing accomplishment in arousing the 
public conscience as to the need for wild-life 
conservation; for his earnest, hardworking 
efforts to do what he deems best for wild 
life. Political pressure on him has recently 
been terrific; if he goes, the most thoughtful, 
unselfish and courageous influence in wild 
life conservation will have been sold down 
the river 

“No organization is better,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘than its personnel. During the year 
we have added to the administrative staff 
six new men, not counting ‘yours truly.’ They 
are well qualified, well trained, unselfish, 
and sincere. I shall not forever be the Chief 
Executive of the Audubon Association; it is 
essential that there be at all times a number 
of persons on the staff fully capable of filling 
my shoes. I believe in giving wide latitude 
to potential executive personnel; through 
the crucible of experience they will either 
stand or fall; this means a period of ex- 
perimentation during which some mistakes 
are bound to be made, and I bespeak for 
all of them your codperation. i 
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Appeal for National Plan 


The Annual Dinner of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation was held in the Education Hall of the 
American Museum on the evening of Octo- 
ber 28. Surrounded by the Audubon exhi- 
bits, more than 400 diners, and those who 
came in later to enjoy the program, filled the 
hall to capacity. The keynote of the evening 
was sounded by John H. Baker, Executive 
Director, in a rallying call to the conserva- 
tionists of North America. 

‘“We have as many, or more, organizations 
in this country as there are pellets of shot in 
a shell—all deeply interested in conserva- 
tion,’’ he said. *‘Behind them is enthusiasm 
as forceful as any powder ever poured into a 
cartridge. The pressing conservation prob- 
lems of the present are acting as a detonator. 

“Consider for a moment how helpless a 
marksman would be if he had an unlimited 
supply of shells, but no gun. 

“If those pellets represented by conserva- 
tion groups are to reach their common goal 
effectively under the impetus of desire for 
protection of wild life, we must have the 
equivalent of a gun barrel to concentrate 
those pellets on the target. 

“Tt is here that the National Association 
of Audubon Societies can play a vital part. 
We can serve as that essential gun. We 
recognize the great need of a national con- 
servation program, and hope to be successful 
in coérdinating the action of a multitude of 
organizations, whether bird clubs, garden 
clubs, hiking clubs, outdoor clubs, women’s 
clubs or individuals interested in the preser- 
vation of our wild life for its own sake, for 
its esthetic, recreational and spectacle val- 
ues, let alone economic. 

“At whom, you may ask, is this meta- 
phorical gun to be aimed? At the Federal 
and state legislatures primarily. In this 
democratic country, a legislator’s thoughts 
turn perpetually on the practical considera- 
tion of votes. Before we can go to Washing- 
ton and before state legislatures and say that 
we represent the united voice of so many 
hundreds of thousands or millions of persons 
and thus demand and obtain recognition of 
our views, there is a big organization job to 
be done. We ask for the encouragement and 
support of every right-thinking citizen in 
arriving at that end. That means you!" 


AUDUBON ANNUAL MEETING 


No feature of the entire convention was 
more warmly received than the superb 
sound-movies of rare and vanishing North 
American birds, shown by Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, of Cornell University. Bull alligators 
roared, Limpkins wailed, rattlesnakes 
buzzed, Ivory-billed Woodpeckers yanked, 
Trumpeter Swans barked, Prairie Chickens 
boomed, and the Water Ouzel sang into a 
microphone poised in mid-stream, before the 
delighted eyes and ears of an enthusiastic 
audience. Dr. Allen has long been famous as 
one of the outstanding wild-life photog- 
raphers of North America, and the develop- 
ment of sound technique brings to the screen 
the calls of birds quite as convincingly as the 
lens brings their image. If this were Variety, 
we should say that Dr. Allen ‘panicked’ his 
audience. On all sides, at the conclusion of 
the dinner, people were heard exclaiming: 
“What a wonderful thing it would be if 
those pictures could be shown in every 
school in the United States!"’ 


Officers Elected 


At the business meeting, Tuesday morn- 
ing, reports of officers and committees were 
rendered. The incumbent officers were re- 
elected. Directors elected, whose terms ex- 
pire in 1937, were Mrs. Carll Tucker and 
Dr. Frank R. Oastler; those for terms expir- 
ing in 1938 were Kermit Roosevelt, Prof. 
Aldo Leopold, noted game-management 
authority of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Harold E. Anthony, curator of mam- 
mals of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Mr. Charles A. Urner, Chairman of 
the Water-fowl Committee, described the 
work of that Committee during the past year 
in recommending that the issuance of hunt- 
ing licenses be based on a reasonable knowI- 
edge of the conservation laws and the use of 
firearms, and the ability to differentiate be- 
tween protected and unprotected species. 
The Committee also urged that adequate en- 
forcement moneys be appropriated in support 
of game laws, and that the use of shotguns 
carrying more than two shells be opposed. 
Mr. Urner also expressed disappointment at 
the current hunting season, which may sub- 
ject many water-fowl to sixty continuous 
days of shooting. 

Mr. Fay Welch, of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Chairman of the Educa- 


tion Committee, reported that during the 
past year 120,664 children had been organ- 
ized into Junior Audubon Clubs in every 
state of the Union, and that during the 
period in which the work has been carried on 
5,194,140 children had been enrolled. 

Mr. Julian K. Potter's report for the Hawk 
and Owl Committee pointed out that the 
Committee's activities had been entirely 
advisory, that progress had been made in 
spreading a more informed attitude toward 
the value of Hawks and Owls, through lec- 
tures and printed matter, and that the Asso- 
ciation had made considerable progress in 
fostering legislation for the protection of 
useful birds of prey. 

Dr. Harold E. Anthony's report, as Chair- 
man of the Mammal Committee, is printed 
elsewhere in Birp-Lorg, in full. 


Cooperation Stressed 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the Con- 
vention was devoted almost entirely to edu- 
cational matters and the problem of organiz- 
ing coéperation among interested groups. 

The speakers, and their topics, were as 
follows: Mrs. John W. Draper, Chairman of 
Conservation, ‘Conservation Projects of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State’; 
Mrs. Robert C. Wright, Chairman of Con- 
servation and Roadside Committee, The 
Garden Club of America, ‘Coéperation with 
Other Organizations’; Mrs. Forest Hutten- 
locher, Secretary, National Council of Gar- 
den Clubs, “The Junior Garden Club Basis for 
Audubon Interests’; Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, New York Zodlogical Park, ‘Activi- 
ties of the Westchester County Conservation 
Association’; Miss C. Frances Loomis, Camp- 
fire Girls of America, ‘Nature-Lore Adven- 
tures’; Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, formerly 
Girl Scout Naturalist, ‘Nature Education 
and the Girl Scouts’; Gunnar H. Berg, 
Director of Volunteer Training, Boy Scouts 
of America, ‘Nature-Study Methods Used by 
the Boy Scouts’; John H. Baker and Roger 
T. Peterson, ‘The Audubon Nature Camp,’ 
discussed at length in this issue of Birp- 
Lore; J. S. Apperson, President, The Forest 
Preserve Association of New York State, 
‘Man-made Erosion in the Adirondacks and 
Its Effect on Wild Life’; and Dr. John B. 
May, “The Gannets of Bonaventure in Mo- 
tion and Color,’ illustrated with colored 
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Dr. Frank M. Chapman (/eft), and 
Kermit Roosevelt talk it over. 


The pause that refreshes, 
at Jones Beach (right) 


H. W. Collie 
(left), who kept 
things moving 

from behind 

the scenes. 
(Right), Speak- 
ing of birds 


At Cape May, “‘birding’’ began at home. (Photo by R. P. Allen.) 


MEETING OF THE N.A.A. S. 


“‘The nominating committee pre- 
sents—'’ Dr. A. K. Fisher (deft). 


Dr. Frank R. Oastler and 
Fay Welch (below). 


R. P. Allen (deft) works on the 
Spoonbills. ‘‘Conversation Piece,"’ 
by Alex Sprunt (below). 

(Photos by William Vogt. 


The Jones 
Beach 
Expedition 
takes to 
the water. 
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movies. It is regrettable that space does not 
permit the reproduction, in full, of the excel- 
lent talks given at this session and that of 
the evening. It is hoped that some of them 
may be printed at some future time in 
Birp-Lore. 

After a buffet supper, held under the flying- 
bird dome of the American Museum, the con- 
vention moved into the Museum's Audi- 
torium for the National 
Program. S. A. Rohwer, Assistant Chief, 
opened the session with a discussion of ‘The 
Interest of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in Wild-Life Conservation.’ 
After briefly recounting some of the relation- 
ships between insects and man, and insects 
and wild life, Mr. Rohwer emphasized the 
importance of the work his Bureau is doing. 
He pointed out that while the Bureau of 
Entomology is often criticized for destruc- 
tive mosquito-control activities, it actually 
is carrying on none of them; they are prose- 
cuted by local and relief agencies 

Major S. M. Ransopher, Assistant Direc- 
tor CCC Camp Education, Department of 
the Interior, described efforts being made to 
increase in members of the CCC an apprecia 
tion of the value and interest of wild life. 


Conservation 


Wright Pleads for Utilitarian 
Conservation 


H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, after tracing the enormous 
waste of resources necessary to human and 
wild-life welfare, described the place wild 
life has been given in the soil-conservation 
program. This speech, in somewhat con- 
densed form, will be printed in a future issue 
of Birp-Lore. 

Mr. George M. Wright, in charge of the 
Wild Life Division, National Park Service, 
talking on ‘Bootstraps of Wild-life Conser- 
vation,’ made a strong plea for utilitarian 
conservation. ‘The real success and the last- 
ing success of the wild-life conservation pro- 
gram in all its phases,’’ he said, “‘hinges 
upon unanimous recognition of its multiple 
uses and of the common conservation inter- 
ests of all those users. Conservation of wild 
life for one of them car.not but mean conser- 
vation of wild life for the benefit of them all. 
From one end of the line to the other, from 
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ammunition manufacturer to bird poet, come 
honest men with a common interest, the sav- 
ing of wild life for human use and happiness. 
They must stop elbowing each other and 
unite their energies against their common 
enemies, the disaonest and selfish within 
their own ranks, the abusive use of land and 
water for whatever purpose, and the vast 
ignorance and unconcern, deadliest enemy 
of all.”’ 

Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service, speaking on ‘Wild Life and the 
National Forests,’ told of the wild-life pro- 
gram of his department. “‘There are four 
major purposes in the wild-life program set 
up for the National Forests,’’ he said. ‘“The 
firs-—to obtain the best development and 
use of wild life as a product and a service of 
the land—includes the development of the 
full potentialities of wild life in proper co- 
ordination with other resources and products 
of that land. The second, which is involved 
in the first, recognizes esthetic, scientific, 
and other social purposes as the predominant 
uses which shall be made of National Forest 
wild-life resources. Preservation to the 
public of the privileges of the hunt . . . is 
the third major purpose. These three pur- 
poses presuppose a fourth—education of the 
public to recognize wild-life values and to 
support and observe adequate forest wild- 
life programs.” 

The final speaker on the program was Jay 
N. Darling, Chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, whose topic was, ‘Wanted: A Na- 
tional Program for Wild-life Restoration.’ 
In characteristically vigorous fashion he 
urged the merging of individual interests ina 
common effort. ‘‘No one can say that we 
haven't a national program,”’ he said. ‘“We 
have dozens of them, but no one has ever 
been adopted except by the man who drew 
it. 

‘The bricklayers have been smarter than 
all the conservation groups put together, 
because they've got an organization and 
when they want a thing they get it. We are 
starting out on a wild-life restoration pro- 
gram with a two-hundred-year handicap. 
The main thing is to get a national plan and 
stand behind it. As it is, we're just as badly 
off as Haile Selassie’s army, we with our 
little bows and arrows.”’ 
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AUDUBON CONVENTION FIELD TRIPS 
LIST 136 BIRDS 


In connection with the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Association, two outings 
were held, one to Cape May Point, N. J., on 
October 26 and 27, and the other to the Jones 
Beach Sanctuary on October 27, the former 
under the leadership of Roger Tory Peterson, 
the latter in charge of William Vogt. The 
Cape May party left New York at 2.30 on 
Saturday afternoon, by bus and in eight 
private cars, arriving at Colton Court for 
supper. An illustrated talk on the Witmer 
Stone Sanctuary was given by Mr. Peterson 
and Mr. audience of about 
seventy-five, including John H. Baker, who 


Eaton to an 


presided, Mr. Rusling, the warden in charge, 
and representatives of Audubon Clubs from 
eight states as follows: Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Michigan, and Kentucky. 
Late in the evening a party visited a roosting- 
site of Barn Owls where four were seen and 
heard. The next morning an early start to 
the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary at 
5.30 a.m. was marred by a slight accident, 
when an adult male Ring-necked Pheasant 
flew into the front window of the bus, break- 
ing the glass and its neck. 

A fine flight of birds of many species oc- 
curred shortly after dawn as the party was 
led in groups through the woods on both 
sides of Sunrise Boulevard. By breakfast the 
list was 77, by noon, 103, and by night, 124 
Side trips were made to Avalon 
Inlet and Brigantine Beach on the return 
trip. Visitors from New England and New 
York especially enjoyed the Barn Owls, 
Carolina Wren, Carolina Chickadee, Tufted 
Titmouse, and Cardinal. Close views of a 
Ruddy Duck, American Egret, two Parasitic 
Jaegers chasing Laughing Gulls, a Knot, 
Red-backed Sandpipers, and a migrating 
flock of Canada Geese were exceedingly 
gratifying. The migration of Turkey Vul- 
tures, several thousand Scoters of three 
species, and 5,000 Robins, Flickers, Meadow- 
larks, Thrushes, hundreds of Warblers, many 
Waxwings and Hawks, was thoroughly en- 
joyed. It was possible to stand in one spot 
in the Sanctuary and, as hundreds of birds 
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species. 


milled overhead in preparation for taking 
off across the bay, in a few minutes see a 
score of species, numbering hundreds of 
individuals from Woodcock to Kinglets and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches. 

The Jones Beach party of about fifty per- 
sons left the American Museum in New York 
at 8.30 a.m. for the Biological Survey Sanc- 
tuary (formerly under the direction of the 
Long Island State Park Commission). They 
were greeted by John F. Herholdt, the 
Refuge Manager, and led about the pond by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, Field Representative 
of the Association for Long Island. It is an 
interesting commentary that that very morn- 
ing Mr. Herholdt was knocked out, without 
warning, by a couple of gunners on the 
Sanctuary, merely because he asked to see 
their licenses. Delegates from Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, and South Carolina brought 
the list of states represented on the field trips 
to fourteen. The total Audubon outing 
week-end list was 136 varieties, of which 69 
were listed by the Jones Beach group. 
Through the courtesy of the Long Island 
State Park Commission two boats were pro- 
vided, which made possible a visit to the 
Audubon breeding-bird sanctuary at Gilgo 
Island, Amityville. Here were Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, Sanderling, the Willet, and 
Black-bellied Plover. The rarest bird was 
the Hudsonian Godwit identified by Cruick- 
shank and Walsh on a sand-flat at Oak 
Island Beach. 

Species of birds seen on the Cape May ex- 
cursion included the following: Common and 
Red-throated Loon; Horned and Pied-billed 
Grebe; Gannet; Double-crested Cormorant; 
Great Blue Heron; American Egret; Black- 
crowned Night Heron; Bittern; Canada 
Goose; Brant; Black Duck; Pintail; Blue- 
winged Teal; White-winged Scoter; Surf and 
American Scoter; Ruddy Duck; Red-breasted 
Merganser; Turkey Vulture; Sharp-shinned, 
Cooper's, Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, and 
Rough-legged Hawk; Bald Eagle; Marsh 
Hawk; Osprey; Pigeon and Sparrow Hawk; 
Bob-white; Ring-necked Pheasant; Virginia 
and Sora Rail; Florida Gallinule; Coot; 
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Semipalmated Plover; Killdeer; Black-bellied 
Plover; Woodcock; Wilson's Snipe; Greater 
and Lesser Yellow-legs; White-rumped and 
Red-backed Sandpiper; Dowitcher; Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper; Sanderling; Black- 
backed, Herring, Ring-billed, and Laughing 
Gull; Forster’s or Common Tern; Mourning 
Dove; Barn and Screech Owl; Belted King- 
fisher; Flicker; Parasitic Jaeger; Knot; Red- 
headed, Hairy, and Downy Woodpecker; 
Phoebe; Blue Jay; Crow; Fish Crow; Black- 
capped and Carolina Chickadee; Tufted 
Titmouse; White-breasted and Red-breasted 
Nuthatch; Brown Creeper; House, Winter, 
Carolina, Long-billed Marsh, and Short- 
billed Marsh Wren; Catbird; Brown Thrasher; 
Robin; Hermit and Olive-backed Thrush; 
Bluebird; Golden-crowned and  Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet; Pipit; Cedar Waxwing; 
Migrant Shrike; Solitary Vireo; Myrtle, 
Pine, Yellow Palm, and Palm Warbler; 
Maryland Yellow-throat; English Sparrow; 
Meadowlark; Red-winged Blackbird; Rusty 
Blackbird; Purple Grackle; Cowbird; 
Scarlet Tanager; Cardinal; Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak; Purple Finch; Pine Siskin; Gold- 
finch; Towhee; Ipswich, Savannah, Sharp- 
tailed, and Vesper Sparrow; Slate-colored 
Junco; Tree, Chipping, Field, White-crowned, 


White-throated, Swamp, and Song Sparrow. 

Birds observed by members of the Jones 
Beach party were as follows: Common 
Loon; Pied-billed Grebe; Gannet; Double- 
crested Cormorant; Great Blue Heron; Black- 
crowned Night Heron; Bittern; Canada 
Goose; Mallard; Black Duck; Baldpate; Pin- 
tail; Green-winged Teal; Redhead; Greater 
and Lesser Scaup Duck; Golden-eye; White- 
winged Scoter; Ruddy Duck; Red-breasted 
Merganser; Sharp-shinned, Cooper's, Marsh, 
and Sparrow Hawk; Ring-necked Pheasant; 
American Coot; Killdeer; Black-bellied 
Plover; Ruddy Turnstone; Willet; Greater 
and Lesser Yellow-legs; Knot; White-rumped 
and Red-backed Sandpiper; Dowitcher; 
Semipalmated Sandpiper; Hudsonian God- 
wit; Sanderling; Great Black-backed, Her- 
ring, and Ring-billed Gull; Mourning Dove; 
Belted Kingfisher; Flicker; Tree Swallow; 
Blue Jay; Crow; Fish Crow; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch; Brown Creeper; Mockingbird; 
Catbird; Robin; Hermit Thrush; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet; Starling; Myrtle and West- 
ern Palm Warbler; English Sparrow; Mead- 
owlark; Red-wing; Cowbird; Goldfinch; 
Savannah and Vesper Sparrow; Junco; 
White-throated Sparrow; Swamp and Song 
Sparrow. 


DARLING QUITS BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


J. N. CDing’) Darling, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, resigned his post on 
November 15, to resume his work as a car- 
toonist. “‘Mr. Darling,’’ according to the 
Biological Survey, “‘in accepting Secretary 
Wallace’s invitation in March, 1934, to 
head the Federal Government’s work in 
wild-life conservation, did so with the 
understanding that the newspaper syndi- 
cate, which has a contract with him, could 
grant him leave from his cartooning only a 
short time.” 

Ira N. Gabrielson, who succeeds him, has 
been connected with the Bureau since 
October 1, 1915, when he was appointed to 


conduct field research in the food-habits of 
birds. Rising through every branch of the 
Bureau service, he has recently been con- 
sulting specialist to Mr. Darling, and 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Wild-life 
Research. He is the author of many botani- 
cal and wild-life articles, published both 
here and abroad. For some years he was 
Secretary of the Oregon Audubon Society, 
and for nearly a decade he was Regional 
Editor of Birp-Lore’s ‘Season’ in Oregon. 
He is the author of a book on ‘Western 
American Alpines,’ and of another now in 
manuscript, on the birds of Oregon. 
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REPORT OF MAMMAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Your Committee on Mammals acts in an 
advisory capacity. During the past year it 
has held two meetings, conferred on numer- 
ous occasions with the Executive Director, 
and has attempted to keep in touch with the 
many problems of mammal conservation 
throughout this country. 

At the meeting held on February 11, the 
Committee had the privilege of a long con- 
ference with J. N. Darling, which J. H. 
Baker attended, regarding the policies of the 
Biological Survey and certain measures neces 
sary for the protection of mammals. At the 
conclusion of the conference the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

1. The Committee endorses the with- 
drawal and permanent establishment of he- 
reditary ranges from the public lands about 
to be allocated under the Taylor Bill. 

2. The Committee views with concern the 
great concentration of individuals in wild- 
life areas. The very nature of many of these 
areas is being altered by large-scale opera- 
tions. This concentration stresses the very 
definite need of a broad, general policy to- 
ward wild life, a policy which takes into 
consideration all of the values, economic, 
cultural, recreational, and otherwise. The 
Committee urges the placing in each of these 
camps of competent advisers trained in the 
evaluation of all of these factors. 

3. The Committee urges the adoption of 
measures to progressively eliminate the use 
of poison as a control medium on public 
lands. 

By correspondence and by close contact 
with conservation committees of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mammalogists, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the New York 
Zo6blogical Society, the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and other societies, your Committee 
has taken under consideration a number of 
vital topics such as the status of the panther 
in Florida, the control campaigns against 
wild life in certain sections of Maine because 
of an outbreak of rabies, large-scale control 
campaigns against rodents and predatory 
mammals planned for many of the western 
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states and contemplating extensive broad- 
casting of poison on the public domain, and 
the status of elk in Yellowstone National 
Park, in which connection the Committee 
held a meeting on January 10 and recom- 
mended to the Board the approval of the 
National Park Service program relative to 
establishing a balance between the northern 
Yellowstone elk herd and the available food- 
supply. 

Because of the education of the lay public, 
the protection of bird life in the United 
States is today on a sound basis. It is true 
that some species are yet in a critical condi- 
tion, need more protection, and the educa- 
tion of the public must go on, but as a general 
thesis the public expects protection to be 
given to the great majority of bird species. If 
there is any conspicuous destruction of bird 
life, either wanton or under the guise of 
economic necessity, a host of champions 
arises to defend the birds. Not alone from 
the ranks of bird students are these cham- 
pions recruited, but from every walk of life 
as well. The attitude of mind toward bird 
protection is such that it has become fashion- 
able to oppose needless killing of birds. The 
National Association has played a leading 
part in developing this state of mind. 

Unfortunately, the mammals do not enjoy 
such a status. Too many species are still 
associated in the public mind with Hawks 
and Owls, namely, as economic liabilities, 
nuisances, or, at best, as wild life no one 
would miss if it should be exterminated. Too 
frequently the only protests against destruc- 
tion of mammal life come from a very small 
minority; the public is indifferent, not 
interested. Even in the case of conspicuous 
game species, the layman is passive, expect- 
ing the sportsman and the naturalist to carry 
the burden of protection. It is high time 
that a fashion be set for the establishment of 
mammal protection upon the highest plane 
consistent with reasonable enforcement. Be- 
cause of its large membership, its impressive 
record as a conservation society, and its 
unique position as a nature-loving society 
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backed with sufficient funds to do something 
more than theorize about abuses, the Na- 
tional Association should assume the leading 
role as an exponent of mammal protection. 

The National Association has been con- 
cerned, in the past, about the need of more 
protection for mammals, and as outstanding 
evidence of this may be cited the establish- 
ment of the Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary and 
support of winter-feeding measures for the 
Yellowstone elk. However, I think it will 
be granted that by far the greater part of 
the Association's resources of money and 
personnel have been devoted to birds. To 
many of us it has seemed that the National 
Association has power to do both, and that 
a more active interest in mammals need 
occasion no abatement in the love for birds. 

There has long been a need for trained 
observers on a full-time salary to secure facts 
first-hand in the field. At no time in the 
history of this country have there been so 
many large-scale projects superimposed upon 
the public domain. The struggle for sur- 
vival, critical in the case of some species from 
natural causes alone, has been greatly inten- 
sified by a great man-made disturbance of the 
natural balance. Much harm may be done to 
mammals through well-intentioned igno- 
tance, and even more through concessions 
granted to organized minorities while the 
majority remain passive because uninformed. 
Bird life is less likely to suffer than mammal 


because, as I have pointed out, protection for 
birds has been dinned into the ears of the 
public for a longer period. Nevertheless, the 
outlook for all species of wild life is far from 
reassuring as long as thousands of men seek 
to alter or improve our primeval wilderness. 

Ever since it was organized, the American 
Society of Mammalogists has been worried 
over the outlook for mammals, but, like so 
many similar groups recruited from the ranks 
of specialized students, it is dependent upon 
small annual dues and has no funds to keep a 
competent observer running down the many 
stories that come in. In spite of this handi- 
cap, the Mammal Society has been an active 
force for mammal conservation and on a 
financial shoestring, one might say, has gone 
far. With their experience as a criterion, one 
can vision great prospects for the organiza- 
tion which comes into the fight for mammal 
protection with at least a modicum of 
equipment. 

Why cannot the National Association of 
Audubon Societies be this organization? 
Without jilting the birds, quite obviously 
the first love of the Association, why not 
devote more time and attention to the mam- 
mals? A field rich in conservation possibili- 
ties is before you, satisfaction in a worthy 
cause will be yours, and, last but not least, 
mammal lovers throughout the country will 
rally to you. 

H. E. Anruony, Chairman 


Nominating Committee Elected 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Audubon Association, October 29, 1935, 
the following were reélected members of the 
Nominating Committee which will make 
nominations for Directors, and members of 
the Advisory Board, to be acted on at the 
annual meeting of members in October, 1936: 
Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, Curator of Astronomy 
at the American Museum of Natural History, 
and an outstanding figure in the field of con- 


servation and nature education; Dr. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, founder of the Baldwin 
Ornithological Research Laboratories, and 
leader in conservation efforts in Ohio; and 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Secretary of the Trus- 
tees of Public Reservations in Massachusetts, 
Secretary of the Federated Bird Clubs of New 
England, in which he is a prime mover, and 
Director of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 
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NATURE-TRAINING CAMP IN MAINE 


to be Operated by Audubon Association 


The Site of the Camp 


One of the most important announcements 
made at the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, held recently at the American Museum 
of Natural History, was the organization of 
the Audubon Nature Camp, primarily for 
teachers, at the Todd Wild Life Sanctuary 
in Muscongus Bay, Maine 


Purpose 

The Audubon Nature Camp will be estab- 
lished for the production of nature-study 
enthusiasts armed with definite project pro- 
grams for the ensuing year. While the Camp 
will be primarily for teachers, other campers 
will be welcomed. Sustained interest of 
children in nature, in the wild birds, mam- 
mals, and flowers, and in their preservation, 
depends to a large degree upon the enthu- 
siasm of their teachers. The Audubon 
Nature Camp should have great influence in 
the nation-wide spread of such enthusiasm. 


Location 
The Camp will be located at the Todd 
Wild Life Sanctuary on Hog Island in Mus- 
congus Bay, Maine. This beautiful island 
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is covered with a primeval stand of ever- 
greens, with deep moss underfoot. It lies 
only one-eighth of a mile off the mainland 
in sheltered waters. It is ideally situated 
for convenience in observing interesting 
fauna and flora. 


Wild Life 

Eagles, Ravens, Ospreys, Great Blue 
Herons, and a wealth of small birds, par 
ticularly Warblers, including the Cape May 
and the Bay-breasted, nest on the island. 
On the outcropping ledges and small islands 
stretching outward to Monhegan and 
Matinicus are breeding colonies of Gulls, 
Terns, Eiders, Guillemots and Puffins. In 
the vicinity of the island five hundred and 
two varieties of wild flowers have been 
recorded. Marine life is plentiful, including 
seals, porpoises, and even whales. Mammals 
are abundant; deer breed commonly and even 
moose occur at times. 


Program 
A well-qualified staff of specialists, ca- 
pable of imparting their own infectious 
enthusiasms, will concentrate instruction on 
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field observation and on methods which 
they and others have found effective in im- 
parting genuinely sustained interest to 
children. The study of birds, mammals, and 
flowers will be stressed and that of marine 
life and stars will be treated, as these sub- 
jects will naturally thrust themselves on the 
attention of the campers. Ample rest 
periods will be provided; evening entertain- 
ment, campfire talks, songs, etc., will be a 
definite part of the program. An adequate 
library of nature books will be available. 


Cost 

The minimum period of enrollment will 
be two weeks; campers may enroll for a 
longer term on a pro-rata cost basis. The 
enrollment fee for the two weeks’ period 
will be $40; this will include board, lodging, 
tuition, and transportation from Waldeboro, 
Maine, railroad station to and from the 
Camp; it will also include transportation on 
regularly scheduled field trips. As an indi- 


cation of travel cost, the railroad fare from 
New York to Waldeboro, Maine, is cur- 
rently $14.41 one way, and $24.10 round 
trip. Waldeboro is a main stop for the State 
of Maine Express which runs daily during 
the summer months. The Camp will be open 
from about June 12 to September 11, 1936. 


Cooperation 

In furthering the establishment of this 
Audubon Nature Camp the Association has 
not only the co6peration, including financial 
assistance, of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, but that of Garden Clubs and 
Women’s Clubs generally throughout the 
country. Several have already signified their 
intention of providing ‘Scholarships’ to the 
Camp for teachers from their home com- 
munities. 

Birv-Lore readers who desire further in- 
formation about the Camp may secure it by 
writing the Audubon Association, 1775 
Broadway, New York City.—]. H. B. 


THE AUDUBON SANCTUARY SITUATION 


Florida—A Year-Round Job: A glance at a 
map showing the faunal zones of North 
America, such a map as appears inside the 
front cover of Dr. Chapman's ‘Handbook,’ 
reveals that only one small portion of the 
United States lies within the so-called 
‘Tropical Zone,’ faunally speaking. This 
bit of the tropics is the extreme southern tip 
of the Florida peninsula, roughly, from just 
above Lake Okeechobee southward. From 
the viewpoint of the birding enthusiast this 
region is one of the richest in all the land. 
The plume-hunter has always felt this way 
about it, too, though his emotion emanates 
from a different set of brain-cells. As for 
other human inhabitants—the Seminoles, 
Negroes, ‘Crackers’ and ‘Conchs’—this 
generosity of bird life has long been inter- 
preted as a sort of winged manna from 
heaven, or other accepted source of natural 
bounties. 

The birds themselves—Herons, Egrets, 
Ibises, and Spoonbills—know the region as 
their hereditary abode, shotgun, ‘glade fire 
and drainage ditch willing, and the Audubon 
Association, taking the side and viewpoint 


of the bird, endeavors to control and subju- 
gate the opposing forces. 

Endless Warden Patrols: As a result of these 
conditions and circumstances, we have in 
south Florida a warden force of five full-time 
men. The year-round population of rookery 
species makes it essential that the patrols of 
these wardens go on in an endless chain, 
watch on watch, as on a ship at sea. Some 
birds, especially the Snowy Egret and 
Louisiana Heron, nest during nearly every 
month of the year. When the usual nesting 
season (March-June) is over, there is an im- 
mense concentration in roosts along the 
coast. This roosting period extends well 
into the fall and early winter and is suc- 
ceeded by what might be termed a transi- 
tional season, during which the rookery 
birds move from place to place, as if com- 
paring feeding-grounds and nesting-sites. 

Through all of these activities our wardens 
endeavor to stay close by the largest number 
of birds. For example, a recent report from 
this region listed the existing roosts, and 
their estimated populations, from Marco to 
the Rogers River. There were at that date 
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nine principal roosts with a total estimated 
population of over 200,000 Herons, Egrets, 
Ibises, and Spoonbills. About 75 per cent of 
this total was concentrated in two roosts, and 
one team of wardens made these two loca- 
tions a sort of interchangeable headquarters. 
Spoonbill Increasing in Florida? The other 
warden team has been keeping in touch with 
the Spoonbills. Either these men are a great 
deal more alert than former wardens in our 
employ or the resplendent Spoonbill has 
greatly increased in Florida. Recent reports 
from the men indicated that these birds are 
now ‘using in’ that portion of the coast 
from Rabbit Key to Wood Key. The number 
of Spoonbills in this area is estimated by our 
Early in October they 
reported that the Spoonbills were feeding 
throughout the night, due to the favorable 
combination of low tides and a full moon 
Changes in Warden Personnel: There has 
been a considerable change in warden per- 
sonnel in south Florida. We now have what 
we believe to be the most efficient combina- 
tion since our work down there began. Be- 
sides a small men are 
equipped with one fast inboard motor-boat 
and two slower cabin Another 
cabin cruiser, capable of speedy performance, 
is being purchased for one of the wardens. 
The southwest coast teams are made up as 


wardens as over 800 


houseboat, these 


cruisers. 


follows: 
Team No. 1 
Greene. 
Team No. 2—Joseph E. Alderman and 
Charles F. Greene. 

King Gomez has been employed in the 
Keys as a Great White Heron warden, and as 
the nesting season for this species approaches 
we are adding still another man to this im- 
portant task. More details of the operations 
of these wardens will appear in the next issue. 

In northern Florida we are assisting the 
U. S. Biological Survey in the employment of 
a special enforcement agent for the duration 
of the water-fow! season, and the weeks im- 
mediately following. Similar coéperation is 
being undertaken in Georgia. 

Gravel a la Carte: In order that it may be 
more of an attraction to Blue and Snow 
Geese, as well as to other water-fowl, we 
have made a series of improvements on the 
Rainey Sanctuary. Geese, especially, must 
have gravel, and the sanctuary area is defi- 
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cient in this necessary item on any Goose's 
menu. At some expense, we have dredged 
and widened two old canals, each a mile in 
length, and are now constructing narrow 
pirogue canals that will give access to several 
outlying ponds. It will now be possible to 
transport loads of gravel and shell to these 
ponds. Live Geese will be borrowed to serve 
as decoys, and it is expected that the long- 
winged flocks will greatly increase -within 
the Sanctuary. 

We are grateful to the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation for permission to take 
shell from the ‘Goose Bank’ in the State 
Wild Life Refuge, and to Edward A. Mcll- 
henny for suggestions and other assistance. 

Witmer Stone Sanctuary: Acting on the ad- 
vice of our warden, William J. Rusling, we 
have erected a single wire boundary fence 
around that portion of the Witmer Stone 
Sanctuary bordering on Sunset Boulevard. It 
is still possible for gunners to shoot on this 
highway, and as we control not only the 
land- but also the air-rights in a perpendicu- 
lar line from the boundaries of our property, 
it is important that these boundaries be 
definitely indicated. A gunner is not per- 
mitted to trespass under our wire in order to 
retrieve a Sharp-shinned Hawk, Woodcock, 
or other bird that he has legally shot over 
the highway, but that has fallen in the 
Sanctuary, nor is he allowed to shoot at 
birds within the confines of our invisible per- 
pendicular line. 

This policy has discouraged many from 
shooting at all, and has reduced the kill of 
Hawks. 

Thanks for Wings: Thanks are again due 
the U. S. Coast Guard for their splendid help 
in providing us with planes and pilots and 
facilitating in every way our three surveys 
in south Florida and the Keys. We are 
especially grateful to Lieutenant C. B. Olsen, 
of the Miami Air Station, for his personal 
interest and skilful assistance. The results of 
these aérial surveys revealed the great possi- 
bilities of this method of conducting certain 
types of bird-counts and were invaluable to 
us in determining the status of the Great 
White Heron and the location of south 
Florida rookeries. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Akron, has very graciously granted permis- 
sion to make use of their blimp stationed at 
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Miami, in conducting future surveys of 
Florida bird life. Particular thanks should 
be expressed to Karl L. Fickes, Assistant 
Manager of Airship Operations for the Good- 
year Company. 


In certain instances the use of a lighter- 


than-air ship will be a distinct advantage as it 
will be possible to stop the engines and make 
counts from a stationary position.—R. P. A. 


Audubon Association Opposes Cooper-Santee Power Project 


One of the last great primeval wilderness 
areas in the South has been trussed up with 
the red tape of political intrigue and its neck 
placed on the block. Unless the protests of 
those concerned for the wild life of the area 
are heeded, the axe will fall, wiping out one 
more helpless remnant of aboriginal America. 

The area threatened is the basin of the 
Santee River in South Carolina. The project 
would allocate some $34,000,000 of Federal 
funds for the purpose of diverting the waters 
of the Santee at a point below Ferguson, 
S. C., into the Cooper River to the south. 
The Cooper River would be made navigable 
as far as Columbia. In addition, two huge 
reservoirs would be created to control the 
flowage from the Santee to the Cooper, and 
to develop electric power. 

Who wants this project executed? Well, it 
seems that the present Federal administra- 
tion sees in it an opportunity to spank private 
power companies operating in South Caro- 
lina; that politicians see opportunity for 
personal advancement through claiming the 
coming of industrial prosperity to the Low 
Country and are, as usual, interested in the 
creation of jobs and the spending of Federal 
money, even though temporary. 

What would these adverse effects upon 
wild life constitute? The shutting off of the 
normal flow of the Santee from a maximum 
of 368,000 cubic feet per second to 500 cubic 
feet per second, as proposed, would cause the 
waters to become heavily saline for miles 
inland. This condition would destroy the 
present abundance of natural Duck-foods; 
would gradually kill the vast primeval 
stands of cypress and gum; and utterly ruin 
the entire lower basin so far as its present 
bird, mammal, and fish population is 
concerned. 

What of this present wild-life population? 
It is such a good wintering area for surface- 
feeding Ducks—Mallards, Black Ducks, Wid- 
geon, Pintails and Teal—that an estimated 


$2,000,000,000 has been invested in property 
within the Santee basin, chiefly by clubs and 
individuals interested in the sport of wild- 
fowling. The cypress swamps are the natural 
habitat of many typical southern species, 
birds that are extremely rare in the country 
as a whole, deer, bear, and one of the purest 
strains of Wild Turkey in the United States. 
The loss of this habitat would very likely 
mean the loss of certain species that have no 
other wilderness in which to retreat. 

The Federal Refuge at Cape Romaine, near 
the mouth of the Santee, which has become 
one of the most important sanctuaries in the 
South, would unquestionably suffer and lose 
much of its effectiveness. 

The claim has been advanced that the two 
power reservoirs will be ideal water-fowl 
sanctuaries. These artificial bodies of water 
will have,a depth of 70 feet, and a regular 
rise and fall that will preclude the successful 
growth of food plants. Even diving Ducks 
would not go down 70 feet if there were food 
at the bottom, and river Ducks would be no 
more at home than on the heaving Atlantic. 

A hearing on the Cooper-Santee Project 
was held October 10 in Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Supervisor of Southern 
Sanctuaries for the Audubon Association, 
attended and presented our protest. The 
Board, made up of Army Engineers, has 
rendered its report as this issue of Birp-Lore 
is in press. All members of the Association, 
and everyone interested in the preservation 
of wild life and wilderness areas, should 
immediately write President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, vigorously urg 
ing the abandonment of the proposed diver- 
sion project. It has the official PWA docket 
No. 4329. The matter is now out of the 
hands of Colonel Earl I. Brown, Chairman 
of the Cooper-Santee Board, to whom many 
Audubon members have already written; 
the recommendations of the Board have 
not yet been announced.—R. P. A. 
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Bird-Protection in Other Lands 


That people in many countries are strug- 
gling with the problems of bird-protection is 
brought sharply to public attention by the 
Fourth Bulletin of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation, recently pub- 
lished by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. It is a brochure of 64 pages 
compiled by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, contains 
a sketch of the Committee's activities since 
its formation in London in 1922, gives ac- 
counts of its Fifth Convention held in Ox- 
ford, England, July 5, 1934; and the Sixth 
Convention that convened in Brussels, June 
11 and 13, 1935. Also, we find the names of 
130 scientific and conservation societies and 
institutions whose 203 representatives com- 
pose the personnel of the International 
Committee. 

Contributors to the Bulletin discuss bird 
laws and bird-protective problems in various 
countries. With special interest we read 
Prof. Alessandro Ghigi’s account of the 
attitude of his Italian countrymen toward 
the bird life of their country. Dr. P. G. van 
Tienhoven’s report of the splendid bird- 
preservation attainments of Holland is most 
gratifying and inspiring. Baron Von Viet- 
inghoff-Riesch enlarges on the bird laws of 
central Germany; Michal Siedlecki writes on 
the situation in Poland; Mrs. S.Massingham 
comments on English game laws; Austin 
Roberts tells of the lack of bird-protective 
laws in South Africa; and H. G. Alexander 
presents a paper on ‘Protection of Sea-Birds 
in the Tropics.’ 

In his address before the members of the 
international gathering for bird-protection in 
Brussels the past summer, Dr. Pearson, the 
founder, and the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, said: 

“From the beginning our Committee has 
been very simple in its organization. It is in 
no sense a society whose officers or executive 
committee in any way attempt to control the 
actions of its various members. The Declara- 
tion of Principles which we have all adopted 
merely outlines our belief in the importance 
of the wild bird life of the world and our 
desire to stimulate more adequate protection 
for these wild creatures which have been so 
greatly abused by mankind. 
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“Our By-Laws are of the simplest nature. 
Our meetings are held for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas and experiences, and to reap 
that benefit which always comes from a 
closer association between people who have 
the same general objects in view. An expres- 
sion of our united opinion on needed reform 
is, of course, always in order. 

““As we look back over the thirteen years 
since our Committee was formed, we find 
much for encouragement, although the gains 
in bird-protection might seem discouraging 
if we did not pause to realize how far man- 
kind has had to travel before acquiring even 
the interest that today is manifested in bird 
preservation. 

“It is here impossible to enumerate the 
advance steps we have taken in various 
countries during recent years. The Inter- 
national Committee can in no sense claim 
credit for having instituted or carried these 
plans to completion, although many of the 
members working with colleagues in their 
own countries have had much to do with 
producing the legislation and other benefi- 
cial results in which we all rejoice.”’ 

In the Bulletin we learn of the Commit- 
tee’s efforts to stimulate interest in urging 
the installation of oil-separators in oil-burn- 
ing ships and thus help to check the pollu- 
tion of the high seas and of the coastwise 
waters; and all countries affiliated in the bird- 
protective work were asked especially ‘‘to 
give every assistance to the League of Nations 
in its efforts to bring about an international 
agreement to stop the pollution of the sea by 
oil-burning and oil-carrying ships." 

The National Sections of the Committee 
are urged to advocate ‘“‘the necessity of the 
formation in their respective countries of 
reserves for migratory birds during the breed- 
ing season or on migration.’ 

We learn from Dr. Pearson's report that at 
least 400,000 migratory Quail are shipped 
annually from the port of Alexandria, Egypt, 
and that many wild game-birds from Europe 
are sold in the markets of the United States 

All countries with seacoasts are urged to 
adopt adequate methods to reduce the annual 
loss of bird life which now strike light- 
houses. 
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BIRD-PROTECTION 


Emphasis is laid on the necessity of secur- 
ing laws which will “‘prohibit the importa- 
tion of birds from countries where they have 
no adequate protection.” 

All countries are urged to abolish the 
custom of ‘‘paying bounties for the destruc- 
tion of birds of prey.” 

The Committee also ‘directs the attention 
of the National Sections to the necessity of 
employing modern means of propaganda, 
particularly the radio and the cinema, in 
their efforts to awaken interest in the pro- 
tection of birds.”’ 

National Sections of the International 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Committee for Bird Preservation are operat- 
ing in 26 countries as follows: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. Representa- 
tives of all leading ornithological societies 
are included in the Committee. 

Copy of the Fourth Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation 
will be sent to any one on request. 


AUDUBON STAFF ACTIVE AT A. O. U. CONVENTION 


The staff of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies took an unprecedentedly 
active part in the thirty-fifth stated meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, held 
at Toronto, on October 22 to 24, 1935. Roger 
Tory Peterson, of the Educational Depart- 
ment, was elected a member of the Union. 

Among the papers causing most comment 
at the three-day session, that of John H. 
Baker, Executive Director of the Audubon 
Association, on ‘Bird- Protection and the 
National Association of Audubon Societies,’ 
had a leading place. Giving, as it did, an 
account of the Association's accomplish- 
ments during the past year, and outlining the 
program for 1936, it was discussed with much 
interest by members of the Union attending 
the Convention. Another outstanding paper 
was that on the ‘Present Status of the Great 
White Heron,’ by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries for the 
Audubon Association. Robert P. Allen, Di- 
rector of Sanctuaries, read a paper on the 
‘Present Status of the Roseate Spoonbill in 
the United States’ in which he pointed out 
the important part Audubon Association 
protection had played in bringing back this 
bird to a greater abundance than has been 
known since the time of Audubon. Lester 
L. Walsh, Assistant Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, showed outstanding moving pictures of 
the breeding birds on the Audubon Cobb Is- 
land Sanctuary, and Roger Tory Peterson 
delivered a paper, written in collaboration 
with Mr. Allen, on the Hawk migrations 


observed at and near the Association's Wit- 
mer Stone Sanctuary. Warren F. Eaton, 
Director of the Hawk and Owl Campaign 
for the Association, discussed the ‘Numerical 
Distribution of Hawks and Owls, with 
Special Reference to the Northeastern 
States," and his data, probably the most 
exact and extensive yet gathered on this sub- 
ject in the United States, were received with 
much interest. Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President-Emeritus, discussed “The Move- 
ment for International Bird Preservation’ in 
an address that was widely quoted in the 
press. 

The complete program of the meeting 
follows: 


Welcome by Dr. J. B. O'Brian, Chairman, 
oak of Trustees, Royal Ontario 
Museum. 

Welcome by His Worship, James Simpson, 
Mayor of the City of Toronto. 

Welcome by Professor J. R. Dymond, Direc- 
tor, Royal Ontario Museumof Zodlogy. 

Response on behalf of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. 

Roll-Call of Fellows and Members, Report 
of the Busjness Meeting, Announce- 
ments of the Result of Elections, and 
Award of the Brewster Medal. 


PAPERS 


1. City Pigeons: A Study in Bird Mentality. 
Bayard H. Christy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Ontario and Its Avifauna. L. L. Snyder, 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zobleay, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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WHO’S WHO 


The Barred Owl (above) that came 
to the meeting. 


Marguerite Heydeweiller (right), who 
knows about Tree Sparrows. 


Talking it over 
*“between rounds.’ 


Lawrence Hicks and W. L. McAtee 
(above) get together. The new Presi- 
dent, A. C. Bent (right). 
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AT THE A. O. U. 


P. A. Taverner (above) is floored 
by a full house. Dr. Ernst Mayr 
and G. A. Ammann (left) wait 
for the group picture. 


“The Secretary will 
please call the roll.” 
Dr. T. S. Palmer and 
A. C. Bent. 


Dr. Witmer Stone and 
Clarence Cottam 
listen in. 


( Photos by William Vogt.) 


“‘Subspecific Appraisals’’ by 
Dr. Joseph Grinnell. 
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. The Bird Collection in the R. O. M. Z. 
J. L. Baillie, Jr., Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum of Zodlogy, Toronto, Ont. 

. Distribution of the Prairie Warbler in 
Ontario. W.E. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Up-hill Planters. Joseph Grinnell, Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

. An Adventure in Kodachrome. Museum 
of Natural History, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (with 
comments by Dr. T. S. Roberts). 

. Present Status of the Great White Heron 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Charleston, 
a 

Trends and Opportunities in Ornitholog- 
ical Work. Harry C. Oberholser, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 

. A Decade of Progress in the Bird Sanc- 
tuaries of the North Shore of the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence. Harrison F 
Lewis, National Parks of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. The Movement for International Bird 
Preservation. T. Gilbert Pearson, Na- 
tional Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, New York, N. Y. 

. Geospiza in Life. James P. Chapin, Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y 

. A South Seas Voyage. Howard H. 
Cleaves, Staten Island, N. Y. 

. The Brand Cornell-American Museum 
Expedition. Arthur A. Allen, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

. The Eastern Least Bittern (Ixobrychus 
extlis exilis). Lewis Mcl. Terrill, St. 
Lambert, Que. 

The Passenger Pigeon in Ontario. Mrs. 
Osborne S. Mitchell, Toronto, Ont. 
. Numerical Distribution of Hawks and 
Owls with Special Reference to the 
New England States. Warren F. Eaton, 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, New York, N. Y. 
. Eyes vs. Ears in Bird Study. Stuart L. 
Thompson, Toronto, Ont. 
. The Hawk Flight at Cape May Point, 
N. J. Robert P. Allen and Roger T. 
Peterson, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York, N. Y. 
. Two Sixteenth-Century Painters of 
American Birds. Mrs. Elsa G. Allen, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

A Discussion of the Status of the ‘Ringed’ 
Murre. Robert A. Johnson, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


. The Injury-feigning Habit of the Semi- 


palmated Plover. A. A. Myrus, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N., Y. 
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22. 


a3. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Oo 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


The European Goldfinch Near New York 
City, 1915-1935. John T. Nichols, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Systematic Position of the Genus 
Gampsonyx. Herbert Friedmann, U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Subspecific Appraisal of Some North- 
western Birds. Joseph Grinnell? Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zodlogy, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Some Problems Concerning the Nomen- 
clature of the Hylocichla minima Group. 
George J. Wallace, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Three Races of the Gray-cheeked Thrush? 
W. E. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum,’ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Biological Rhythm in the Life-Cycle of 
the Black Skimmer (Rhynchops nigra 
nigra). Alicia L. Brown, Washington, 
©. C. 

Bird-Life Zones in Southern British 
Columbia. Rudolph M. Anderson, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Differential Threshold of Reaction to 
Vitamin D Deficiency in Certain Birds. 
Herbert Friedmann, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Some Observations on the Cerebral Cor- 
tex of Palaeognathine Birds and Sug- 
gestions as to Their Phylogenetic 
Significance. E. Horne Craigie, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Report on the 1935 John B. Semple 
Expedition to Brewster County, Texas. 
George M. Sutton, Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Breeding Birds of Cobb’s Island, Vir- 
ginia. Lester L. Walsh, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York, N. Y. 

Impressions of Grand Manan Bird Life 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., Westbrook 
Junior College, Portland, Maine. 

The Kent Island Research Station, Maine. 
William A. O. Gross, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine. 

The Gannets of Bonaventure in Color 
Movies. John B. May, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Camera Studies of Western Birds. Alfred 
M. Bailey, Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, Chicago, Ills. 

Recent Experiments in the Homing Abili- 
ties of Birds. Ernst E. Mayr, American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49 


50. 
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AUDUBON STAFF ACTIVE 


Sunspots and Grouse. R. E. DeLury, 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont. 

Speciation in African Montane Avi- 
faunas. W. Rudyerd Boulton, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
Ills. 

The Standing of Cory’s Least Bittern (ex- 
hibition of specimens). James H. 
Fleming, Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zodlogy, Toronto, Ont. 


. Notes on Extinct Birds from St. Croix. 


Alexander Wetmore, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


. An Outline of the Buteo borealis Complex 


(exhibition of specimens). Percy A. 
Taverner, National Museum of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Ont. 


. An Analysis of Breeding and Non-breed- 


ing Populations in the House Wren. 
S. Charles Kendeigh, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Birth of a Black Duck Family (Anas 
rubripes tristis). Henry Mousley, 
Montreal, Que. 

The Artificial Rearing of Purple Martin 
Nestlings. Elizabeth A. Ocehlen- 
schaeger, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Sex and Age Studies of Wintering Tree 
Sparrows. A. Marguerite Heyde- 
weiller, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. ¥. 

The Education of a Fledgling. 
Etta S. Wilson, Detroit, Mich. 

The Courtship of the Flightless Cormo- 
rant (Nannopterum harris) in Captivity. 
Malcolm Davis, National Zodlogical 
Park, Washington, D. C. 

The Present Status of the Roseate Spoon- 
bill in the United States. Robert P. 
Allen, National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, New York, N. Y. 

Observations on the Nesting and Home 
Life of the Great Horned Ow]. Freder- 
ick M. Baumgartner, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mrs. 


. Home Life and Mortality of the Yellow- 


headed Blackbird in Northwestern 
Iowa. George A. Ammann, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


. A Hawk Census in Ontario. 


Coloration of Lantern Slides. George M. 
Sutton, Ithaca, N. Y., and Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr., Portland, Maine. 

The Breeding Relations of the Cowbird 
and the Ovenbird. Harry W. Hann, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

The Cowbird in Central Ohio. Mrs. 
Margaret M. Nice, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Migration of the Eastern Evening 
Grosbeak. May T. Cooke, Biological 

Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Notes on the Migrations of the American 
Brant (Branta bernicla brota). Harrison 
F. Lewis, National Parks of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Notes on Research and Conservation 
Programs. William B. Bell, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Some Aspects of the Distribution of the 
Breeding Birds of Ohio. Lawrence E. 
Hicks, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Bird-Protection and the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. John 
H. Baker, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York, N. Y. 


. Economic Ornithology and the Correla- 


tion of Laboratory and Field Methods. 
Clarence Cottam, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


. Notes on Birds of the Southern Oceans. 


C. C. Dixon, Toronto, Ont. 
L. &. 
Beamer, Meaford, Ont. 


. Homing Instincts of Birds. William I. 


Lyon, Waukegan, Ills. 


. The Bowdoin-MacMillan Expedition to 


the Button Islands, Hudson Strait. 
Alfred O. Gross, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Recent Observations on the Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker. Paul Kellogg, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Some Birds of Florida and Louisiana. 
James T. Tanner, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sex Rhythm in the Lesser Prairie Chicken. 
Arthur A. Allen, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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REPORTS OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Michigan Audubon Society. — Our- 
standing among the events of the past year, 
for the Michigan Audubon Society, are the 
steady membership and the 
wiping out of a debt of long standing. The 
total membership is now 220, and 5 affiliated 
New members of the past 


increase in 


organizations. 
year number 48 

Quarterly we published the ‘Jack-Pine 
Warbler,’ the official bulletin of the society, 
sending out copies to all members and our 
exchange list. The bulletin averaged 20 
mimeographed half-sheet pages, and during 
the year covered the subjects of winter bird 
feeding, bird-house building, planting for 
birds, problems on the conservation front, 
identification of birds in the field, and a 
natural resources inventory, looking back 
on Michigan's hundred years as a state. 
Reports on new members, news from mem- 
bers, and other reports were included in 
each issue. 

Last fall and again this summer, when we 
were united with the Mid-West Conserva- 
tion Alliance, we worked for the preserva- 
tion of In Michigan we 
heard rumors of an attempt to legalize the 
hunting of Quail, which it is generally 
agreed could not survive under ordinary 
hunting conditions, but the bill did not 
materialize. We appealed to our members 
to voice their disapproval of a bill providing 
a bounty to be placed on all Hawks and 
Owls. The bill died in committee. 

May 11 the annual meeting was held at 
Holland, at which distinguished 
speakers gave the delegates talks both inter- 
esting and thought-provoking. The officers 


the water-fowl 


many 


elected the year before were reélected: 
President, Frank L. DuMond, Director of 
the Kent Scientific Museum; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Margaret E. Gross. An average 
of 40 members attended the meeting at the 
3 sessions, with many more present at the 
evening banquet. The meetings were held 
on the Great Lakes pleasure boat, the 
South American, at its winter dock, providing 
a setting unique in the annals of the Society. 
On the second morning a sunrise bird-hike 
was held among the dunes of Lake Michi- 
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gan, and a total of 58 varieties of birds was 
reported seen. To their credit, most of the 
members participated.—Maroaret E. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Spokane (Washington) Bird- Club.— 
The Spokane Bird Club is now entering on 
its twentieth year of service, with but two 
of its charter members actively engaged in 
the work. However, others just as enthu- 
siastic have taken the place of those who have 
left us, and knowledge of birds grows apace. 

At the opening meeting in September, it 
was the sorrowful privilege of the Club to 
present a memorial tribute honoring Thomas 
A. Bonser, who died August 17, 1935. Mr. 
Bonser was a teacher of biology in the 
Spokane high schools for many years, cu- 
rator of the museum sponsored by the Eastern 
Washington State Historical Society, and a 
director in the Spokane Bird Club. The 
tribute follows: 

“Thomas Bonser made a place for himself 
in this community. He was the foremost 
authority on plant and animal life. This 
knowledge he shared freely, as many of us 
know. His time belonged to us. Unselfish 
service such as his is rare. 

“The Spokane Bird Club wishes to pay 
tribute to a beloved teacher, an esteemed 
naturalist, and a faithful friend. 

‘Every rock, tree, and flower will speak 
to us of one whose life was a service to the 
community. Hundreds join with us in 
mourning his loss."’ 

The annual field trip to the Coulee lakes 
in April recorded 101 species of birds, but 
no large flocks, as in previous years. Other 
trips to near-by lakes during the spring and 
summer confirmed this report of scarcity. 

The Club sponsored an exhibit of Hawks 
and Owls at the annual Sportsman’s Show 
in May. It elicited this remark from a 
seasoned hunter, “‘So you want to protect 
Hawks and Owls? That's a good joke!”’ 

An educational campaign is evidently 
needed. With this in mind the Bird Club 
members volunteered as leaders, when the 
P.T. A. decided to offer training in nature 
lore to any child in Spokane desiring it, 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Thirty-five trips were taken, by children 
from nine schools. The average number in 
each group was fifteen. These groups took 
walks through the parks of Spokane and 
learned tree, flower, bird, and insect lore 
from able instructors. This course is to be 
repeated next year. 

Lectures on birds, illustrated with lantern 
slides, continue to be popular with the vari- 
ous clubs. Six of the members of the Bird 
Club carry on this missionary work. 

An effort was made this year to establish a 
bird sanctuary. This will be continued under 
the efficient leadership of Miss Mattie Burke, 
the President.—Mrs. A. I. Bucnecxesr, 
Director. 


Meriden Bird Club.—This year marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Meriden Bird Club by the late Ernest 
Harold Baynes, naturalist and author. 
Since his death, ten years ago, although it 
was indicated that the interest he created in 
bird conservation in general, and in the 
Meriden Bird Sanctuary in particular, would 
soon die, there has been a loyal group which 
considered this pioneer movement a sacred 
trust to be carried on. With this object in 
mind, the Meriden Bird Club, to the best of 
its ability, has proceeded with its work of 
bird conservation and with the maintenance 
of its Sanctuary. Aided by small subscrip- 
tions for the most part, its Memorial Fund 
amounts to about $6,000.00, of which only 
the income is used, and this for the Sanc- 
tuary Maintenance. 

The Sanctuary and its small Museum, 


while they could be made to function more 
adequately with proportionate expenditures, 
nevertheless stand ready in a modest way to 
serve the cause for which they were estab- 
lished, and they are the Mecca of many 
interested bird-lovers who speak and write 
of the place and of the benefits derived from 
their visits. 

During the past year, necessary repairs 
were made to the various buildings and to 
the stage and seats in the Outdoor Theatre. 
Additional landscaping at Memorial Knoll 
was done. 

Our census of birds showed an increase. 
The Berlepsch nest-boxes in the orchard were 
occupied by Bluebirds, Tree Swallows, 
Woodpeckers, and Crested Flycatchers. 
Besides the usual winter birds, both Pine 
and Evening Grosbeaks were again with us. 
Numbers of Purple and Goldfinches were 
constant in attendance with an occasional 
Pileated Woodpecker and Partridge feeding 
on the neighboring hawthorns, which over- 
hang the porches of the village. 

The Junior Bird Club holds meetings dur- 
ing the winter months for study purposes, 
and occasionally a bird-walk or a picnic is 
planned. One open meeting was held this 
summer, when guests were invited to listen 
to a program and visit the Sanctuary and 
Museum. The boys continue to serve the 
interests of the Sanctuary by weekly visits 
during the severe months to distribute seed 
and suet to the various food stations. This 
work not only stimulates the interest of the 
children in protecting bird life, but also 
creates a pride in the maintenance of the 
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Sanctuary, and a desire to protect it from 
abuse. All of these points are of definite 
educational value 

During the past three years, the Meriden 
Bird Club has been developing Memorial 
Knoll, at the right of the entrance to the 
Bird Sanctuary, in accordance with plans 
made by Mrs. Ellen Shipman, a friend of the 
Club and its founder, Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Near the crest of the Knoll, a beautiful vista, 
with Mt. Ascutney in the distance, has 
been revealed. 

The Club has cherished a hope that some 
day it might place in the ledge of this choice 
spot a bronze tablet in memory of its revered 
founder, who died in Meriden in 1925. This 
spring, the commission was given to Paul 
St. Gaudens his mother, Anneta St 
Gaudens, who have ever been loyal to the 
founder and the organization dear to him. 
This work of art, given by the Meriden 
Bird Club and its friends, now stands a last- 
ing tribute to Ernest Harold Baynes. The 
services on Sunday afternoon, August 4, 
1935, commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Bird Club, 
were also marked by the unveiling of this 
bronze tablet. The program at the Outdoor 
Theatre included an address by The Reverend 
Marion J. Creeger, of Middletown, Conn.; 
a tribute to the character and noble work of 
Ernest Harold Baynes, given by Prof. 
Frederic P. Lord, M.D., of Dartmouth 
College, interspersed with a devotional ser- 
vice and musical numbers. At the Knoll, 
the group of 300 people listened to a tribute 
to Ernest Harold Baynes, paid by The 
Reverend Noble O. Bowlby, president of the 
Club, after which address the tablet was 
unveiled by Mrs. Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Following this ceremony, Mrs. Elsie Barden 
Wheeler, active in the Bird Club since its 
early days, recited her poem in memory of 
its founder.—ANniz H. Duncan, General 
Manager. 


and 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania.—The Audubon Society of Western 
Pennsylvania has passed another interesting 
and successful year. The average attendance 
at our nine monthly meetings has increased, 
and twenty-three new members have been 
added to our mailing-list. In December 


many of our members attended the Wilson 
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Ornithological Club lectures in which a 
series of papers was read. The more scientific 
phases of bird-study were discussed and those 
present learned much of great interest. 

During the year two meetings were held, 
primarily for Boy Scout groups. On one 
occasion the boys made a tour of the Car- 
negie Museum and then were shown a film 
on bird life, after which they told us about 
the conservation work carried on by the 
troop for their feathered friends. At the 
second meeting, Dr. Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh spoke to the boys on 
‘Bird Adaptations.’ The Game Commission 
films were greatly enjoyed by the eighty-five 
Scouts present. 

Seventeen field-trips were held, led by 
competent members of our Society. Usually 
one week-end trip and a shorter trip were 
scheduled for each month. Members are 
urged to take as many excursions into good 
bird territory as possible, and send their 
reports to the Statistical Secretary. 

The Membership Committee is working 
hard to interest Garden Clubs and other na- 
ture groups in the Audubon Society. Our 
President, C. H. Manley, has aided greatly 
in bringing the work of our organization to 
the attention of these groups through his 
talks to them. The economic and esthetic 
value of our bird life, as well as conservation 
measures, are stressed on every possible 
occasion. 

On August 18, 1935, our Society suffered a 
great and enduring loss in the death of one 
of our most esteemed and loved members, 
Oscar Conrad Reiter. He had been President 
of the Audubon Society for three years and 
was also a charter member. His work in the 
field of ornithology and photography is 
widely known and valued. No member of 
the Society was more highly regarded by the 
membership than he and none contributed 
more to the advancement of its welfare.— 
Dorotuy AUERSWALD, Secretary. 


The Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon 
Society.—The Ridgewood Audubon Society 
held nine monthly meetings, six of which 
were instructive programs, two in the field, 
and one the annual luncheon. 

On December 26, Mrs. C. K. Nichols and 
her committee took the Christmas Census; 
38 species and 900 individuals were seen. 
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Twenty-seven talks on birds were given by 
members of the Society to school, Scout, and 
adult groups. 

The Society sponsors a junior Audubon 
Society in the George Washington School, to 
which some member gives an instructive talk 
on birds each week, together with leaflets of 
information. 

During Jubilee Week of Ridgewood, the 
Audubon Society displayed an educational 
exhibit in a vacant store, one window illus- 
trating the winter feeding of the birds and 
the other, the value of birds to man. To at- 
tract attention to this display, prizes were 
offered to school children for the best answers 
to questions based upon the exhibit. 

The Society also gave awards to the school 
children for the best project in bird-study. 

A ‘Bird Lovers’ Corner’ was contributed 
by the Society members once a month to the 
village paper, containing educational articles 
with local color. 

At the International Flower Show, held 
in New York in March, some of the members 
assisted each day at the booth of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies. 

Practically every member of the Society 
has a home feeding station. 

One of the most interesting records was 
the pair of Cardinals which frequented sev- 
eral of the stations throughout the winter.— 
Apa T. Cuase, Secretary. 


The Atianta (Ga.) Bird Club.—During 
the year the Club has had several inspira- 
tional speakers. Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, of 
the Biological Survey, gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘The Lure of the Waterfowl’ at the 
annual banquet meeting. Dr. John B. May 
was also a guest at the annual meeting. 

The Club sponsored four lectures in At- 
lanta by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, of Cornell 
University. Though this lecture was en- 
joyed by everyone, a great deal of interest 
was aroused among school children. 

Members of the Club made four Christmas 
Censuses in different sections of the state, and 
Earle R. Greene, a member of the Club, who 
has taken over the duties of Deputy Game 
Management Agent of Mattamuskeet Lake 
Refuge (N. C.), sent in his census from the 
Refuge. 

A contest for observers of early spring 
migrants was carried on and, as is usually the 


case, the highlight of the migration season 
was the arrival of the Wood Thrush. The 
observer who first reported the Wood 
Thrush was rewarded with a guest ticket for 
the over-night field-trip to Camp Highland 
on the occasion of the Club’s annual spring 
migration trip. 

Club members have responded to requests 
to speak on Garden Club programs and on 
other occasions when interest might be 
aroused in conservation of wild life. 

A project of interest now is that of saving 
for the birds a natural wooded section of one 
of the city parks and increasing the winter 
cover by planting such shrubbery as would 
furnish food and protection for the birds. 
BeRMA JARRARD, President. 


Audubon Society of Missouri.—During 
the past year there have been various meet- 
ings of this Society: May 4 and 5, a spring 
field-meet was held at Hahatonka; October 
5 and 6, fall field-trips were taken simul- 
taneously at seven different points; October 
25 and 26, the annual fall meeting, in con- 
junction with the meetings of the Missouri 
Academy of Science, was held in Kansas 
City, besides joint meetings with the Biol- 
ogy Section of the Academy, and the So- 
ciety’s own special program of business 
meeting and addresses. Numerous press 
reports indicate a widespread appreciation of 
the work of the Society, especially in regard 
to the spring field-meet. 

An excellent set of colored slides, repre- 
sentative of Missouri birds, taken from 
photographs by President A. E. Shirling, is 
now offered for free loan distribution to 
schools, etc., by the Society. 

The Society is making definite strides in 
the promotion of the Hawk and Owl cam- 
paign, as well as that of the vagrant cat 
question, and appreciable public interest has 
been evidenced in both of these matters.— 
Rupo.r Bennirr, Secretary. 


Augusta (Ga.) Nature Club.—The 
September meeting of the Club inaugurated 
a series of interesting and varied gatherings, 
and had as its speaker, Mrs. A. R. Benedict, 
of New Jersey. During the ensuing year, 
papers on conservation, National Parks, 
Arbor Day programs, etc., were given and 
timely subjects discussed. The sixth cam- 
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paign for the destruction of the tent cater- 
pillar was sponsored this past year, with the 
resultant destruction of over 35,000 nests in 
the locality—a most gratifying figure. A 
field-trip to the seashore for the purpose of 
studying shore-birds brought to a close an 
active season.—Mnrs. Ciinton B. Girrorp, 
Secretary. 


The Audubon Society of Kansas.— 
Regular monthly meetings of the Club have 
been held during the past year at which time 
illustrated talks have been given by Dr. 
McCandless, whose film-work has proved 
most popular through local schools and 
clubs. Miss Margaret Whittemore, who 
illustrated Rhodes’ ‘Bird Notes,’ gave a 
paper prepared by Mr. Rhodes in which he 
made an ardent plea for the establishment of 
more bird sanctuaries, especially on golf- 
course sites. In order to encourage the inter- 
est of various organizations, the Club has 
invited four representatives each, from the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, universities, and 
high schools of that region to become 
honorary members with a view to active 
participation by them in all projects under- 
taken by the Club. The members have felt 
keenly the loss of two valuable members, 
Mrs. O. B. Baldwin and Wilfred Goodman, 
whose active interest and enthusiasm for 
many years will be greatly missed.—Mnrs 
Roy KincKape, Secretary 


Connecticut Audubon Society.—Our 
field secretary, Miss Frances A. Hurd, has 
been active throughout the state spreading 
interest in bird-study and enrolling members 
in Junior Audubon Clubs. Many of our 
members have sent us nature magazines for 
distribution in the smaller schools. This 
literature is deeply appreciated as it helps 
out the regular work of our Educational 
Committee. Our Society maintains 54 travel- 
ing libraries about birds and nature, 300 
bird charts, 50 portfolios of birds, and 9 
large and 10 small cases of mounted birds. 
All of this material is constantly circulating 
throughout the state. 

A news bulletin was issued in March con- 
taining matters of interest for bird-lovers and 
will be published from time to time, as con- 
ditions warrant. 


Mrs. Edward N. DeWitt, our Secretary, 
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wrote a booklet on the value of birds for the 
Roadside Committee of the Fairfield Garden 
Club which had wide distribution through- 
out the country, calling attention to the 
ruthless cutting of roadside shrubs and young 
trees where so many birds find shelter and 
food, and bringing out the importance of 
birds in combating insect devastation. 

Birdcraft Sanctuary at Fairfield still at- 
tracts bird-lovers from far and wide. Last 
year there were 17,577 visitors to the Mu- 
seum. Mr. Novak, the warden, reports 
finding 130 nests constructed by 33 different 
species of birds. Altogether, 134 varieties 
were noticed in the Sanctuary. 

The Society lost one of its most valued and 
beloved members during the summer, Mrs. 
William B. Glover, who had acted as its 
treasurer for many years, and, since its found- 
ing in 1898, had been a member of its 
Executive Committee. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Birdcraft Sanctuary on June 1, and 
was attended by a large gathering of mem- 
bers from all parts of the state. Mr. William 
C. Wheeler, of Katonah, N. Y., gave inter- 
pretations of bird-notes, and Senator Freder- 
ick C. Walcott spoke of the work done at 
the last session of Congress for bird-protec- 
tion.—Joun P. Hotman, President. 


Audubon Club of Norristown, Pa.—The 
Audubon Club of Norristown, Pa., has con- 
tinued its quarterly meetings in St. John’s 
Church House. These have been addressed 
by Dr. Witmer Stone, Dan McCowan, Philip 
E. Howard, Jr., and Dr. John B. May, who 
talked on ‘Hawk Mountain,’ ‘The Canadian 
Rockies in Picture and Story,’ ‘Imitations of 
Bird Songs and Bird Calls,’ and “The Gaspé 
Peninsula of Canada.’ Reports of birds ob- 
served and banded at the Club’s bird sanc- 
tuary have been given at each meeting, and, 
in addition, the Club members have taken a 
number of bird-walks led by the President, 
Raymond J. Middleton, and have identified 
and studied a large number of birds. 

They have also enjoyed ‘Open House’ at 
the Sanctuary, when the bird-traps were 
opened and methods of bird-banding demon- 
strated. During the last ten days, 312 birds 
have been banded. Money for bird-feed has 
been appropriated and a subscription to 
Birp-Lore given to the local library. The 
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Club is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary this year with the election of new mem- 
bers in both adult and junior sections.— 
Miss IsasELLA WALKER, Secretary. 


Des Moines Audubon Society.—Our 
Society's program for the past year was 
varied and interesting. Phil DuMont told of 
his bird observations in the Camargue, Suez 
Canal, Zanzibar, and Panama; Herons, Bit- 
terns and Egrets; shore-birds of Iowa, illus- 
trated with mounted specimens; and Quail 
on Iowa farms were other topics. ‘Publica- 
tions by Societies of Ornithologists’ formed 
a splendid subject. Our field-trips were 
numerous and well attended, and the Christ- 
mas Census fine. 

Through our Conservation Committee, we 
participated in a number of civic and state 
projects. We passed a resolution permanently 
opposing the shooting of Doves in Iowa. 
One of our charter members, Mrs. Henry 
Frankel, heads the newly organized State 
Conservation Commission. Our main 
achievement was the erection of a fence en- 
closing 20 acres of marshland in Brenton 
Slough, 10 miles west of Des Moines. This 
provides protected breeding- and nesting- 
sites for upland game and shore-birds. The 
slough is well visited by migrating Ducks. 

Great sorrow came to us in November, 
1934, by the untimely death of one of our 
charter members, Mrs. Arthur J. Palas. She 
was one of our most energetic members and 
greatly liked by the public for her bird-talks 
and pleasant ways.—Mkrs. Toni R. WenpEL- 
BURG, Secretary. 


Bangor Bird Conservation Club.—The 
Club has had a quiet year. At one get-to- 
gether luncheon, in October, 1934, Dr. Edith 
M. Patch, of the University of Maine, was 
the speaker, choosing for her subject ‘The 
Poet's Feeling for Nature.’ This get-together 
begins our new year, our business meetings 
and programs being held from November 
through May, with the annual meeting in 
November. Our Club plans for a public lec- 
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ture each year, and on April 12, Prof. Alfred 
O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, gave his 
lecture, ‘North of Battle Harbor,’ with mov- 
ing pictures and films of the MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition. From the proceeds of our 
lecture and other sources, we plan to add at 
least $100 to the Permanent Fund for the care 
of our Memorial Fountain and Prentiss Bird 
Sanctuary. Through the death of a member, 
a bequest of $500 has been received this year. 
—Mars. Ciara J. Ewer, Secretary. 


The Audubon Society of Sewickley 
Valley, Sewickley, Pa.—The Society is 
glad to be able to report good work during 
the year. The activities are much the same 
from one season to another, but during the 
past year a decided effort has been made to 
increase the membership, especially among 
the young people of the Valley. 

In December, the Wilson Ornithological 
Club held its convention in Pittsburgh, and 
our Vice-President, Bayard H. Christy, 
prepared an interesting exhibit of Wilsoni- 
ana and read a paper on Wilson at one of the 
sessions. 

Mr. Frank A. Hegner has been instrumen- 
tal in having bird-baths placed on the 
grounds of the grade school and the pumping 
stations in Sewickley and Edgeworth. 

The School Committee has been working 
successfully on the formation of Junior 
Audubon Societies. 

Letters were sent from the officers of the 
Society to the Governor of the state and the 
Presque Isle Park Commission protesting the 
spoliation of the Park by the proposed con- 
version of it intoa playground for the people. 

In April our organization commemorated 
the sesquicentennial of the birth of John 
James Audubon by giving a large dinner at 
which Dr. Francis H. Herrick, Audubon’s 
biographer, and John H. Baker, Executive 
Director of the National Association, were 
guests. Lectures were given, outings were 
conducted throughout the year, and the 
Cardinal was published.—M. M. Atice 


Haworth, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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New Audubon Representative on Long Island 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


A new field representative on Long Island, 
N. Y., has been appointed by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, coéperat- 
ing with the Bird Club of Long Island. He 
is Allan D. Cruickshank, and succeeds Mrs. 
Mary D. Sage, who for seventeen years has 
been lecturing in the Long Island schools 

Mr. Cruickshank, one of the most active 
field observers in the New York region, was 
born in the Virgin Islands in 1907. After 


being graduated from Evander Childs High 
School, New York, where he was president 
of the Naturalist’s Club two years, he at- 
tended New York University and was gradu- 
ated in 1931. In college he studied biology 
four semesters, and public speaking, eight. 
He was vice-president of the sophomore 
class, president of the junior class, and in 
his senior year, president of the entire stu- 
dent body. A member of the track team four 
years, at graduation he was voted by his 
fellow students the best all-round student and 
the most popular and most respected student. 

For eight summers he was in charge of 
nature work at Camp Menatoma, Kents 
Hill, Maine, and since leaving college he 
has continued field-work, lecturing both to 
groups and on the radio, and has been em- 
ployed at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Mr. Cruickshank is well known as one of 
the most expert of the bird photographers 
in New York, and with the large amount of 
material thus accumulated he combines a 
most unusual ability to imitate bird-calls. 
His expertness was recounted in The New 
Yorker last spring when a reporter discovered 
a bird-study group becoming much excited 
at hearing a Rose-breasted Grosbeak that 
turned out to be Mr. Cruickshank! 


Eagle Nonsense Again 


Following a recent news article alleging 
that an Eagle tried to kidnap a nine-month- 
old baby in Hugo, Minn., the Audubon 
Association investigated and has a report 
from its Field Representative, J. P. Jensen, of 
Dassel, Minn., as follows 

‘Here are the facts in the Hugo ‘Eagle and 
Child’ case: A Golden Eagle, with a wing- 
spread of 86 inches, was apparently pursuing 
a Hawk, and in its flight was caught between 
two automobiles on the pavement of a city 
street. It flew upwards and was electrocuted 
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by a high-tension wire just above. The bird 
was only slightly burned on one wing and is 
being mounted by Mr. Arnold Lindberg. 
The baby in the case, and its mother, were 
at the time of the Eagle incident 260 miles away 
visiting and the story as given to the papers was 
told as a joke. Mr. Lindberg later left a note 
stating the facts and, in company with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Charles Harvey, who 
was with him at the time of the Eagle epi- 
sode, is willing to supply all details to 
interested parties." 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Fish AND GamMe—Now or Never. By 
Harry Bartow Hawes. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. vii + 332 pp. 
$3.00. 

Every reader of Birp-Lore is urged to 
read, and give careful consideration to, this 
volume. The author, as a former Senator 
who was active in the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wild-Life Re- 
sources, is one of the country’s outstanding 
sportsman-politicians; his book epitomizes 
the attitude one may encounter at numerous 
gatherings where sportsmen hold forth. 
Stating, and re-stating, as he does, sports- 
man opinions that are widely held, his book 
should receive respectful attention. It is, to 
a degree, a latter-day Mene, mene, tekel uphar- 
sin. Its implications, absurd as many of 
them are, cannot be disregarded; Senator 
Hawes bays with a large pack. 

The final goal of all conservationists,”’ 
he says, ‘is to restore game.’” Were it not 
that he has pontificated in high wild-life 
councils, and were it not that his book is 
issued by a responsible publisher, one would 
scarcely need to remind possible readers that 
some conservationists are also interested in 
scenery, reptiles, birds, flowers, water- 
supply, soil, non-game mammals, and for- 
ests. It would not be quite fair, perhaps, to 
accuse Mr. Hawes, because of his statement, 
of having a one-track mind; he simply 
doesn't know any better. At least, he says: 
“The conservation of our forests and game 
go hand in hand,”’ a statement that would 
be questioned by many game-management 
men; researches have shown that one 
way to have more game is to break up 
forests. 

If the laws of probability should be so far 
violated that this review reached Senator 
Hawes, he would probably not bother to 
read it. Though he mentions the Audubon 
Association merely as a society ‘‘whose 
national sphere is the preservation of song- 
birds, birds of plumage [sic], and insectivo- 
rous birds’’ his repeated references to ‘‘senti- 
mentalists’’ leaves the definite impression 
that anyone who can contemplate a bird or 
mammal without, at the same time, visual- 


izing interposed gun-sights, falls in the 
sentimentalist group. If we are right in 
assuming that Audubon members can enjoy 
wild life without unfailing lethal impulses, 
we are all “‘sentimentalists’’ and are there- 
fore placed, by the Senator, among the 
“forces of destruction’ along with the 
‘domestic cat’’ and the ‘‘game bootlegger’’! 

If our feelings are not exactly hurt by this 
ungenerous charge, perhaps it is because we 
occasionally find a slight flaw in the Sena- 
tor’s logic. As an example, we might point 
out that he animadverts against game-hogs 
and says: “‘It is a sportsman’s first duty 
to co-operate in every way to bring into 
court these despoilers and have them pun 
ished.’" Two pages later, however, he 
asserts: ‘‘The owner of a preserve or club 
should place on his bulletin board a copy of 
national and state regulations. He should 
demand that an employee report to the 
officer of that club or to the owner of the 
preserve any violation of the bag limit. The 
game ‘hog’ in such cases should be expelled 
from any gun or shooting club in which he has 
membership.’ The italics are ours; they seem 
to answer a question about which we have 
long been curious: when is a game-hog not 
a game-hog? Apparently, if he is a mem- 
ber of a ‘club,’ he should be immune to 
prosecution, and merely dropped from his 
club. 

“The primitive American Indian,’’ says 
the Senator, ‘was plentifully supplied with 
game from his plains and forests and with 
fish from his lakes and rivers.’’ Disregarding 
the fact—could he be ignorant of it?—that 
in those halcyon days Hawks and Owls were 
abundant where now they have vanished, 
he says ‘‘They [the sentimentalists] cannot 
save the hawk that destroys the quail, the 
dove, and the song-bird, and at the same 
time protect these latter for which they are 
likewise crusading. They must take their 
choice.” 

It is often difficule to judge whether 
ignorance or malevolence is more potent for 
harm. This author gives so much evidence 
of the former that, even if we were so in- 
clined, we should not feel the need of accus- 
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ing him of the latter. But when he says: 
“Game is plentiful no longer. If we accept 
the explanation of the sentimentalists, it has 
been destroyed by the sportsman and hunter"’ 
it seems to us not to matter a tinker’s dam 
whether he was consciously distorting the 
truth, or simply knows no better. The state- 
ment—and there are many more that are as 
untrue—will be relished by sportsmen who 
share the Senator's attitude, and will fur- 
ther confirm in their conceits the uninformed 
who see in the shotgun a philosopher's stone 
that will, in some miraculous manner, make 
it possible to eat their Duck, and have it, too. 

The Senator says, in his foreword, “I have 
tried not to be too technical and scientific 

in my book .’ The success with 
which his labors in this direction have been 
crowned may be seen in his assertion that 
“Messrs. Darwin and Huxley taught 
that The 
Senator has ‘‘drawn freely upon authoritative 
sources,’ among which are, certainly, not the 
works of “Messrs. Darwin and Huxley.”’ 
He mentions the fellowships that permitted 
work by Yeatter, King, and Errington, but 
he has not, apparently, informed himself on 
the results of their researches. 

Space in Birp-Lore is limited for reviews 
of even such influential books as this is likely 
to be, but further quotations should be given: 

Senator Hawes says that, along with other 
species, ducks are the family groups 
comprising the upland game birds."’ 

“To witness a hawk seizing a young 
pheasant, a quail . or a duckling is a 
painful sight.’ To riddle these same crea- 
tures with shot is, apparently, the Senator's 
chief avocation 

our American courts have held 
that our States own all the wild game and 
fish not restrained or physically possessed,"’ 
yet the Senator repeatedly implies that ‘‘sen- 
timentalists,’’ co-citizens with sportsmen, 
have no rights in game, worth considering. 

‘Sportsmen are ingenious fellows and not 
easily discouraged. An empty bag seldom is 
due to a scarcity of ducks—but from some 
other cause which is used as an alibi among 
themselves and their friends." 

There is much more to this book, and the 
comments on political phases of conserva- 
tion are of considerable interest. Wild-life 
protection is, however, primarily a biolog- 


man came from the ape."’ 
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ical problem; and the wild life of this nation 
belongs, not to a small, privileged class, but 
to all the people. For this reason we have 
devoted the major part of this review to 
these aspects. 

The volume has an illustration, also used 
on the jacket, entitled ‘‘Wild Geese in 
Flight.’ That these are stuffed and painted 
birds, in the dome of the American Museum, 
is further evidence of the candor and accu- 
racy with which Senator Hawes’ book has 
been put together. 

In spite of many demonstrable lapses in 
his information and reasoning, it must be 
admitted that Senator Hawes is a power in 
certain politico-sporting circles in this 
country. Somehow this reminds one of the 
old adage to the effect that ‘in the country 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king."’ 

-W. V. 


SINGING IN THE WiLDERNEss. By Dona.Lp 
Cutross Peatriz. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York City. xv+ 245 pp. $2.50. Six 
photographic reproductions of Audubon's 
drawings, one being in color, and a half- 
tone reproduction of Audubon’'s portrait. 


This is a beautiful piece of literature por- 
traying the life and work of John James 
Audubon. Mr. Peattie, a careful student of 
natural history and an experienced writer, 
has prepared a work which is a combination 
of fancy, philosophical speculation, and 
history. He draws an engaging picture of 
the ecstasy that Audubon experienced as a 
boy, when studying birds in France, and 
later when he wooed and won Lucy Bake- 
well in Pennsylvania. 

The author, himself a lover of birds, is 
amply able to interpret the writings of 
Audubon, and he has shown the great at- 
traction which birds had for that great 
American artist. Of Audubon he wrote, 
‘‘Nothing ever really happened to him except 
birds, for he took nothing else seriously.”’ 
The main facts in Audubon’s career are re- 
counted; his life in the American wilderness, 
his difficulties in getting his paintings of 
birds reproduced, his family life and pro- 
fessional work generally. 

To one familiar with Audubon’s history, 
the reading of this account is like traversing 
a country over the roads of which one previ- 
ously has passed, but now the journey is 
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made through fields of flowers, woodlands, 
and by brooksides, and only occasionally 
does one come momentarily upon the well- 
known highways. 

Clearly the author of this charming book 
regards Audubon as a hero. Although 
speaking of his failure in his business and 
the unsuccessful manner of handling the 
family fortune, the writer makes a virtue 
of these shortcomings by attributing them 
to the fact that Audubon was a genius. 

‘Singing in the Wilderness’ is the most 
engaging work on the life of John James 


Audubon that has yet appeared.—T. G. P. 


Tue Benavior or Animats. By E. S. 
Russett. Longman’s, Green & Co., New 
York City. viii+185 pp. $4.20. 
Students who are genuinely interested in 

bird-behavior, and who have a background 

of at least elementary biological education, 
will find Mr. Russell's little book an absorb- 
ing introduction to the general study of 
animal behavior. It is not a volume to be 
read uncritically; the field with which it is 
concerned is still a long way from stability, 
and it is questionable whether any informed ~ 
person would acquiesce with all statements 
made by the author. The book is so rich in 
significant material concerning the activities 
of animals, from Amoeba to the ape, that the 
relative dearth of data on birds should not 
deter anyone whose interests are primarily 
ornithological. Many of the investigations, 
and methods cited, might be used to throw 
considerable light on avian behavior. One 
of the volume’s most valuable features is an 
extensive bibliography. If there is a serious 
criticism that can be leveled against the 
book, it is the price, which seems inordi- 
nately high for a publication that sells in 
England for 10/6.—W. V. 


Dwe.uers or THE SiLeNces. By ALEXANDER 
SpruNT, Jr., Supervisor of Southern Sanc- 
tuaries, Audubon Association. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 345 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

Apventures IN GREEN Paces. By Her- 
BERT Ravenet Sass. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York City. ix+ 293 pp. $3.50. 
The solution of the Christmas-gift prob- 

lem should not be difficult for those with 

nature-loving friends. The new editions of 


these justly popular books will be welcome 
additions to anyone's library. If one knows 
the Carolina ‘low country,’ they will speak 
a familiar and cherished language; if one 
does not know it, they will at once whet the 
appetite for its acquaintance and vicariously 
satisfy the hunger for far places known to 
every devotee of wilderness books. 

Mr. Sass’s volume, with reproductions of 
paintings by Alice R. Huger Smith—one of 
them in color—is so rich in the essence and 
color and delicacy of the country he loves 
that no one, probably, could have success- 
fully illustrated his work except Miss Smith. 
He writes not as a naturalist or historian, 
though he is both of these; he writes as one 
who has sunk his roots deep in the richest 
soil of America, and who has found there 
the sustenance and vigor that have built a 
civilization. His preface seems, to this 
reviewer, one of the most moving pieces of 
writing that have been done in years. Far 
more space than there is would be required 
to describe the unique loveliness of the pic- 
tures. Suffice it to say that they, and the text, 
perfectly complement one another. 

Mr. Sprunt is too well known to Birp- 
Lore readers to require any introduction. 
His book consists of stories of the wild 
dwellers in the low country—Swans, Herons, 
Owls, etc.—all of them the creatures that 
we travel many miles south to see. As one 
of the outstanding naturalists of the South, 
he writes with authority and intimate 
knowledge; as one of the foremost of the 
country’s younger nature-writers, he tells a 
story as well as he evokes the Carolina 
marshes, swamps, and rivers. There is plenty 
of excitement in the lives of these animals! 
The volume is illustrated with the inimit 
able pictures of that greatest of all animal 
illustrators, the late Charles Livingston 
Bull.—W. V. 


FamitiaR Birps or THE Paciric SOUTHWEST 
WITH S1zE AND Cotor Key. By FLorence 
Van Vecuten Dickey. Illustrated with 
102 full color reproductions from photo 
graphs chiefly « Donald R. Dickey. 
Stanford University Press, California 
1935. 5” x7”. lviii+241 pp. $3.75 
As Dr. Casey A. Wood aptly says in the 

introduction he has written to this little 

volume, ‘Wherever one travels through 
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this Western country, by mountain, stream, 
desert, or sea, he will find that, in the 
Pacific Southwest especially, there are, as 
Coues remarks, ‘birds everywhere.’ But 
there’s the rub—how can he answer the 
question ‘what bird is that?’ '’ The book is 
intended and admirably planned to be help- 
ful, particularly to persons who have no 
previous knowledge of birds, and who wish 
to identify them. It will just fit conveniently 
into a man-sized pocket. There is a simple 
tabular key based on relative size and color 
to the 124 common species which are then 
described in sufficient detail to corroborate 
one’s identification, most of them also being 
illustrated. There is brief mention of related 
forms under those discussed, bringing the 
total number, of which there is a check-list 
of technical names, to well over 200 

A chief feature of this book is the series 
of colored photographs. Without color 
they would not serve their purpose of identi- 
fying the bird. One at once sees how difh- 
cult, sometimes impossible, it is to color a 
photograph to equal a painting for purposes 
of illustration, but they do very well. In 
some, one cannot but regret the obvious loss 
of interest and beauty of the original photo- 
graph by coloring, but in others it is retained 
and these are well worth while just as bird 
portraits. To point out a few, one may 
mention those of Bald Eagle, Snowy and 
Semipalmated Plover, young Kingfishers, 
White-headed Woodpeckers and Bailey's 
Chickadees, Black Phoebe, California Jay, 
and San Diego Towhee. 

Bearing in mind that a great deal of the 
usefulness of a book of this nature depends 
on its authenticity, the selection of its neces- 
sarily limited materials, and simplicity in 
their arrangement recommend it 
highly.—J. T. N. 


we can 


A Poputar Account or THE Birp Lire or 
THE Fincer Lakes Section or New York, 
witH Main RerereENCE TO THE SUMMER 
Season. By Cuarzes J. Spiker. Roosevelt 
Wild Life Bulletin, Volume 6, No. 3, 
July, 1935, pp. 390-551 inclusive. 


This bulletin makes entertaining reading 
for the field ornithologist, as it contains 
many interesting, original observations. It 
is beautifully printed, with numerous photo- 
graphs that greatly add to its charm, but in 
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the reviewer's opinion lacks certain mate- 
rial that could well have been used in the 
appendix. I search in vain for the total bird 
fauna of the region, classified as winter 
visitants, summer residents, or as transients. 
There are no numerical studies of population; 
one does not know whether the breeding 
list is 85 or 185 species without tabulating 
it himself, nor whether this number is 
greater today or less than formerly. In the 
interest of completeness it would have been 
well to insert notes on forms which occur in 
the area but which were not apparently 
observed by the author, such as more than 
twenty of the Limicola, and such species as 
the Gray-cheeked Thrush, Prairie Warbler, 
Lapland Longspur, King Rail, Short-eared 
Owl, and Saw-whet Owl. This material is 
easily at hand in Eaton's ‘Birds of Western 
New York.’ It is astonishing to see no 
reference to Dr. A. A. Allen's paper on ‘The 
Red-winged Blackbird, a Study in the 
Ecology of a Cat-tail Marsh,’ published in 
1914, and dealing wholly with an area 
covered by Mr. Spiker’s paper. 

The author's views on raptorial birds are 
particularly comforting to the enthusiast on 
this subject, and those on the Pheasant are 
free from the sportsman’s complex, but the 
casual reader will fail to realize that the 
Ruffed Grouse survey work on Connecticut 
Hill, near Ithaca, by Dr. Allen, Mr. Bump, 
and their associates, is within the area 
described by the title of the paper. 

In the reviewer's humble opinion, such a 
well-prepared series as the Roosevelt Bulle- 
tins are, deserves a more complete search of 
the literature and a stricter record of field- 
work than is evident in this paper. Recent 
material by Dr. L. E. Hicks in Ohio, Dr. P. 
L. Errington in Iowa, and C. A. Urner in 
New Jersey, to cite a few examples, shows 
what additional field data could well be 
incorporated. Reduction of remarks on field 
identification to a minimum, with a proper 
field reference bibliography, would make it 
easier for the beginner to recognize the birds. 
The popular treatment of individual species 
and a detailed annotated list might conve- 
niently be combined in two sizes of type with- 
out loss of space. This would make popular 
reading easier and would improve its 
scientific value.—W. F. E. 


its 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Tue Aux.—In the October number we 
have several papers of unusual interest. 
There is a very comprehensive study of the 
nesting of Leach’s Petrel on the outer islands 
of the Bay of Fundy by William A. O. Gross. 
Normally, these birds are never seen about 
the land during the daytime but come and go 
under cover of night, doubtless an adapta- 
tion to avoid their enemies, chiefly Gulls, 
which, even so, destroy many of them. The 
male does the nest-building, and in the con- 
struction of the nest-burrow both bill and 
feet are used. About three days are con- 
sumed in completing it. ‘‘By the end of the 
second night the burrow is half completed, 
and the bird will remain at its digging during 
the following day instead of retreating out 
to sea. After three days the nest is finished, 
and the birds are usually found mating that 
very night."’ Male and female share the incu- 
bation of the egg, each sitting on it for a 
period of about 96 consecutive hours. The 
incubation period is long—upward of 42, 
and probably at least 50 days—and as it 
requires about two months for the young to 
get their growth ‘‘the length of time required 
to raise a young Petrel, including the incu- 
bation period, is about 120 days,’’ and the 
nest-burrows are occupied late into the sea- 
son. There are detailed data on growth and 
development of the young up to an age of 45 
to 50 days. The thoroughness of the investi- 
gation and the peculiar features of the 
nesting pattern of such a pelagic bird make 
this paper a very interesting and important 
contribution to ornithology. 

Mockingbird life-history studies, made by 
Amelia R. Laskey in observing individual 
birds marked for identification with colored 
bands, throw light on several general prob- 
lems such as that of ‘territory.’ Individual 
males have well-defined territories through 
the winter, in one case a female defending a 
territory adjacent to that of her mate as 
though she were a male. Vernal singing is 
correlated to some extent with weather, and 
must have an advertising function as it is 
abruptly reduced when a male is joined by a 
female in his territory. In body temperature 
and growth studies of nestling Barn Swal- 
lows Stoner finds that “‘increase in tempera- 
ture is most rapid during the first five days of 
nestling life; the rate of increase subsides 
markedly thereafter while the bulk—weight 


and size—continues at its former or even at a 
somewhat accelerated rate during the suc- 
ceeding 5 or 6 days."’ J. C. Dunlavy desig- 
nates as phyto-vertical distribution ‘‘the 
local vertical distribution of birds in any 
vegetational formation with reference to 
distance from the topographical floor, i.e. 
the ground.’’ He has studied the habitats of 
birds of a chaparral area in California on the 
basis of such distribution, finding a useful 
criterion for allocating each species in the 
level where it takes refuge when alarmed, 
which usually corresponds with that where 
it nests. It is easy to see the interesting possi- 
bilities of such studies, and a naturalist of 
experience will also realize their difficulty 
and complexity in an environment with 
greater vertical possibilities. Various spe- 
cies of our eastern arboreal birds, for in- 
stance, nest at lower levels than they fre- 
quent otherwise. 

Other papers comprise a short memorial 
sketch and half-tone portrait frontispiece of 
Robert Wilson Shufeldt, 1850-1934, pioneer 
in American ornithology and retired Fellow 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, by 
Prof. Kalman Lambrecht; studies of the 
nesting of the Short-billed Marsh Wren in 
Michigan, with photographs by Walkin- 
shaw; the study of the hatching of a brood of 
Wilson's Snipe, and discussion of the egg 
shells apparently not being removed from the 
nest in this species, with photographs by 
Mousley; additional notes on the Passenger 
Pigeon by Wilson; description and discussion 
of a specimen and skeleton of the rare, small 
Madagascan Barn Owl, considered an aber- 
rant dwarfed form of the genus Tyto, by 
Allen and Greenway; further discussion of 
the races of Grackle in Louisiana by 
Chapman; random notes from the state of 
Durango, Mexico, by Bailey and Conover; a 
survey and discussion of the unusual fre- 
quency of the Blue Goose in Atlantic coast 
states in the fall and winter of 1934-35, with 
notes on the coastal food habits of Blue and 
Snow Geese, by Cottam. General notes con- 
tain the usual variety of items of faunal 
interest.—]. T. N. 


Tue Witson Butietin for September opens 
with ‘Seasonal Sex Characters in Birds and 
Their Hormonal Control,’ by Emil Witschi, 
an interesting report on experiments to 
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determine the rdle of hormones in the sea- 
sonal changes of primary and secondary 
sexual characters of birds. ‘Nesting of the 
Raven in Virginia,’ by F. M. Jones, describes 
the nest and recounts some of the activities 
of a pair of Ravens in a region where the 
species is said to be greatly reduced in num- 
bers. ‘Observations on the Violet-green 
Swallow,’ by A. E. Shirling, records in 
stances of visits to occupied nests by one or 
more extra (unmated?) females, and other 
activities occasioned by a scarcity of nesting- 
sites. “A Bird Census Method,’ by W. J. 
Breckenridge, describes the author's method 
of counting the number of individuals ob 
served on compass-line traverses, estimating 
the distance from the line of march, and 
calculating therefrom the minimum number 
of birds actually present in the entire area. 
‘Value of Field Observation in Economic 
Ornithology,’ by W. L. McAtee, criticizes 
an earlier (June, 1934) article by E. R. 
Kalmbach on the same subject and main 
tains that field-work on this branch of 
study has definite limitations and, though 
it is a valuable adjunct, it cannot replace 
laboratory analysis. ‘Additional Iowa Spe- 
cies of Birds Substantiated by Specimens,’ 
by Philip A. Du Mont, lists twelve species 
of which specimens (skins or eggs) taken in 
lowa have been found extant. One is 
believed to be new to the state; the other 
eleven were previously recorded but no exist- 
ing specimens were known to the writer. 
‘The Birds of Fort Sisseton, South Dakota, 
A Sixty-Year Comparison,’ by William 
Youngworth, gives an annotated list of 
species with notes on some of the changes in 
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the ornithology of the locality since the 
publication of Dr. Charles McChesney’s his- 
toric paper of 1879. Seventy-seven species 
are added to McChesney’s list but some of 
the earlier inhabitants have disappeared and 
there are changes in the status of others, 
some of which are more abundant and others 
less numerous. ‘General Notes’ contain 
various records and observations of interest. 
A page of editorials and the membership 
roll of the Wilson Ornithological Club close 
an interesting number of the journal.— 
£T.2. 


Witpuire Review.—This new publication 
of the U. S. Biological Survey is of such 
obvious importance and value that one 
wonders that it has not been inaugurated 
much earlier. It is a digest of published 
material having a bearing on wild-life 
management, and the first number catalogues 
papers under such diverse headings as con- 
servation, cycles, disease, ecology, educa- 
tion, food habits, life histories, manage- 
ment, propagation, and restocking. The 
source of each article is indicated, with the 
address and price at which it may be ob- 
tained. “‘It is intended to abstract all 
pertinent papers appearing from 1935, and 
eventually to list the more important of 
previous publications.’ It is to be hoped 
that, in time, abstracts of important foreign 
publications may be added; these are more 
likely to be overlooked in this country than 
are American papers. 

The Wildlife Review will prove invaluable 
to workers in the many fields it covers. It 
is edited by W. L. McAtee.—W. V. 


THE SEASON 


CIX. August 15 to October 15, 1935 


The continued interest of Birp-Lore’s 
readers in The Season has been forcibly 
brought home during recent months by a 
number of requests, including several from 
professional ornithologists, for more explicit 
data on the birds reported. These readers 
are agreed as to the cumulative value of 
The Season to students of migration and dis- 
tribution, but they bespeak the codperation 
of the hundreds of observers who contribute 
records, in helping to fill the gaps that exist 
in various parts of our ornithological 
knowledge. Numerical data are especially 
desired. Birds are reported as ‘‘rare,”’ 
“common,” or in other ways that, depend- 
ing as they do on the subjective approach of 
the observer, give no clue either to the 
accuracy of the report or to the exact 
status of the species. The paper by Dr. 
Lawrence E. Hicks in the last number of 
Birp-Lore presented strong evidence in 
favor of the desired type of observation; 
numerous comments, both pro and con, were 
evoked by Major Brooks’ paper, but none 
received to date, except Dr. Hicks’, gave any 
evidence of being based on actual counts. 

In many parts of the United States, some 
of the fundamentals of avian life histories— 
such as incubation periods, date of arrival 
of females and of egg-laying, arrival and 
departure of maximum numbers as opposed 
to single individuals, and extent of song 
periods—are unknown. Were the bird 
students who so generously contribute their 
observations to The Season to bear in mind 
the multitude of things we do not know about 
the animals in which they are interested, 
not only would their work be more produc- 
tive but, we venture to assert, considerably 
more interesting. 

We believe, furthermore, that contribu- 
tions of the type requested by The Season 
readers would be of great assistance to the 
regional editors who so generously and 
loyally provide Birv-Lore with the reports 
that make up one of its most appreciated 
departments. 


Boston Region.—The weather has been 
remarkably fine, although dry and slightly 


cool. Fall migration has been so varied and 
interesting that lack of space necessitates 
the omission of many features, including an 
unusual flight of fresh-water Ducks. 

The large numbers of Great Blue Herons 
and Bitterns received wide comment. Green 
Herons moved out early but two late strag- 
glers were seen on October 13, one in Ipswich, 
the other in West Newbury. Single Ameri- 
can Egrets lingered in Ipswich until October 
1 and at Little Compton, R. I., until Oc- 
tober 13. 

The Hawk-flight has been phenomenal 
for recent years. The several reports of 
Goshawks may forecast an incursion this 
winter. A pair of these birds nested in 
North Dana (Mrs. Allison). Numbers of 
Sharp-shins and some Cooper's passed 
through in mid-September. From September 
17 to 24 there was a heavy flight of Buteos, 
particularly Broad-wings. In the Connecti- 
cut Valley 40 Broad-wings were counted in 
the air at one time, and some 200 were esti- 
mated to have passed. Three early Rough- 
legs are reported: September 12, Kittery 
Point (F. A. Saunders); September 14, Mt. 
Desert Island (CE. S. Dodge); and September 
28, Sudbury (Maynard). A few Bald Eagles 
were noted in the Connecticut Valley, and 
Duck Hawks have been seen repeatedly at 
various places. Pigeon and particularly 
Sparrow Hawks continue to be rare. 

Rails were scarce all summer, and Coots 
are just beginning to appear in small num- 
bers. On Lake Pontoosuc, in Pittsfield, 
Hagar counted 27 Florida Gallinules and 
estimated more. 

The shore-bird flight has been of unusual 
interest although there have been no re- 
markable numbers of the smaller species, 
including Dowitchers and Beetleheads. The 
outstanding record is that of an Avocet dis- 
covered in Marshfield by Hagar on Septem- 
ber 10, and later collected in Sagamore. 
Three Marbled Godwits are reported from 
the outer Cape. During an easterly rain- 
storm, August 30, Hagar observed 28 Hud- 
sonian Godwits at Nauset. Others reported 
were: 2, Portsmouth, September 18 (May- 
nard); 1, Ipswich, September 29 to October 
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17 (by many); and 4, Newbury, October 15 
(Hagar). During the same storm, at Nauset, 
Hagar also had 200 Golden Plover. Since 
then many individuals have been recorded 
along the coast and even inland, such as, 2, 
South Windsor, September 2-3 (Vibert) and 
1, Agawam, September 3 (Dietrich and 
Remington). Even 2 Black-bellies strayed 
inland: 1, Pittsfield, September 10 (Hen- 
dricks) and 1, South Windsor, September 20 
(Griswold). September 26, near Hartford, 
3 Buff-breasts were studied (Griswold), as 
were 1] more in South Windsor, September 
29 (Vibert and Griswold). The last 2 Stilt 
Sandpipers were seen in Ipswich on October 
14 (Hagar Northern Phalaropes have 
been abundant off-shore and we have five 
records of the Wilson's Phalarope. 

A European Little Gull was identified 
August 31 at Plum Island by Messrs. Clarke, 
Perry, and Tousey. A Forster's Tern was 
found at Hampton Beach on August 1] 
(Tousey and Taber) and another at Little 
Compton, R. I., on September 1 (Clement). 
At South Watuppa Pond, Fall River, 60 
Black Terns arrived on August 28 and 
stayed until September 7 (Clement). There 
was a good flight of these birds along the 
coast. 

Except in the Connecticut Valley, there 
were no real Warbler flights. Coastward 
hosts of Black-polls obscured the few indi- 
viduals of other species. 

Miss Harriet Abbot, of Fryeburg, Maine, 
writes that 20 Evening Grosbeaks, mostly 
immature birds, arrived at her feeding sta- 
tion on July 22, and are still present. She 
has had large flocks for a great many winters. 
The birds usually arrive between November 1 
and 10 but in 1919 the first flock appeared 
in August. 

A few of the many reliable and note- 
worthy records follow: Turkey Vulture, 
Tiverton, September 7; Sanderling, South 
Windsor, September 3, and Pittsfield, Sep- 
tember 7; Laughing Gull, Northampton, 
August 21; Swift, Williamstown, September 
12; Arkansas Kingbird, Chatham, Septem- 
ber 8, and Ipswich, October 17; Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, West Newbury, collected 
September 17, and Agawam, October 6-7 
(Dietrich); Bank Swallow, Northampton, 
September 11; Barn Swallow, Pittsfield, 
September 19, and Lynn, September 24; 
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Carolina Wren, 4 places; Gnatcatcher, Chat- 
ham, September 1; Migrant Shrike, 5 places; 
Nashville Warbler, Nahant, October 17; 
Yellow, Athol, September 10; Cape May 
and Chestnut-sided, Nahant, October 8; 
Blackburnian, Northampton, October 12; 
Bay-breast, Agawam, October 7; Yellow- 
throat, 4, Nahant, October 17; Bobolink, 2, 
Lynnfield, October 1, and Northampton, 
October 5; and Summer Tanager, Fall River, 
September 10.—Setu H. Low, Quincy, Mass. 


New York Region.—The late-summer 
and early-fall migration has been typical 
woods, fields, and marshes almost bare of 
birds some days and swarming with many 
species, others. Then bird-mortality along 
our highways is high. 

As usual, Long Island has reported most 
records of oceanic species, including large 
concentrations of Shearwaters of at least 
three species, off Montauk (Rose and others), 
and various records of Wilson's Petrel, 
maximum 15, upper New York Bay, Sep- 
tember 22 (Breslau). First reported flight 
of Gannets, 18, Moriches Inlet, October 13 
(Sedwitz). The flight of Double-crested 
Cormorants was heavy and prolonged, 500, 
Montauk, August 25 (Sedwitz), and two 
observer groups at Jones Beach report 
European Cormorant, 1, October 10 (Mayer) 
and 1, October 12 (Sedwitz, Lind, etc.). 

Summering Egrets far outnumbered the 
Little Blues and the former lingered late; 
Newark Meadows, October 5 (Urner). 
Records of Yellow-crowned Night Herons 
seem to increase. Glossy Ibis reported, 
Jones Beach, September 8 (R. Scott). 

The early Duck flight was rather encourag- 
ing. Blacks fairly plentiful; and along the 
New Jersey coast a definite northward move- 
ment was seen on August 24. Gadwall, 
Brookhaven, October 13 (Sedwitz) and 
Tuckerton, September 29 (Urner). European 
Widgeon, 3, Brookhaven, October 13 (Sed- 
witz). Blue-winged Teal numbers up; over 
75, Jones Beach, September 15 (Sedwitz), 
also new recent high counts at Barnegat; 
apparently bred, Mianus River, near Stam- 
ford, Conn. (Mrs. Morris and Miss Brooks). 
Scattered early showing of Scaup, Idlewild, 
September 21 (Mayer); Ruddy Duck, Lake 
Como, September 29 (Urner); American 
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Merganser, Jones Beach, September 26 
(Mayer); Surf Scoter, Idlewild, September 
25 (Mayer). 

Hawk flight full, normal, especially 
Marsh Hawks. Flight of Buteos and Osprey, 
over 250, over Kensico ridge, October 22 
(Cruickshank). C. Brown and Eaton wit- 
nessed flights in north Jersey also. 

Breeding Pied-billed Grebe, Sora and 
Florida Gallinule, Beaver Lake, Mill Neck 
(J. Smigel). 

Shore-bird flight interesting. Golden 
Plover records increasing on Long Island 
but fewer than usual on Newark meadows. 
Fewer Willet but Yellow-legs and Knot 
numbers encouraging. Baird's Sandpiper, 
Fire Island, August 19 (Rebell). Long- 
billed Dowitcher sight records increasing; 
best fall field identification marks, as be- 
tween Western and Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
seem to be length of bill and voice; voice of 
Long-billed I hear as a flatter, usually single, 
‘sweet,’ contrasting with the rounded fuller 
sequence of the Eastern Dowitcher; Long- 
billed seems tamer and swims more; under- 
tail markings in fall seem variable. Stilt 
Sandpiper numbers off but more records of 
Marbled Godwit on Long Island, chiefly 
September 7-15 (Sedwitz and Breslau), and 
Hudsonian Godwit, 2, Manursing Island, 
Conn., September 29 (Cruickshank and 
Gere); 1, Idlewild, September 21 (Mayer); 
1, Newark Meadows, September 6, and 2, 
Tuckerton, October 6 (Urner). Avocet, New 
Inlet, September 8 (Breslau, Sedwitz), also 
seen by others. All three Phalaropes re- 
corded, including Red, Tuckerton, October 
6 (Urner). 

Parasitic Jaeger seen chiefly about Long 
Island, September 9 to October 12, various 
observers, and a possible Skua, Long Beach, 
September 2 (Sedwitz). 

Increase in summer records of mature 
Black-backed Gulls. Kittiwake, Barnegat, 
July 28 (D. Fables). Forster's Tern first 
reported this year on September 25, New 
Inlet (Sedwitz); maximum 57, Idlewild, 
October 5 (Mayer); first 1935 report for 
Newark Bay, August 29. Roseate Tern 
common in August, south shore of Long 
Island, but rare on Jersey coast. Unusually 
large flight of Caspian Terns, August 17 to 
October 6, maximum 7, Barnegat Inlet, 
September 29; 2, Upper Greenwood Lake, 


October 6 (C. Brown). Black Terns in- 
creased through late August; maximum 75, 


Jones Beach and Oak Island, September 2 


(Breslau and Sedwitz). Skimmers show in- 
crease on Long Island; 35, New Inlet, Sep- 
tember 8 (Breslau and Sedwitz). 

Several late Whip-poor-will records; 1 
Central Park, October 7, (E. Petersen). 
Unusual Nighthawk flight with 700+, 
South Amboy, September 1 (Urner). Arkan- 
sas Kingbird, Beach Haven, September 8 
(Urner); Moriches Inlet, October 13 (Lind, 
etc.). Olive-sided Flycatcher, Idlewild, 
August 24 to September 8 (Mayer). Horned 
Lark, Rye, October 4 (Gere and Cruick- 
shank). Migration of Blue Jays, latter half 
of September, unusually heavy and wide- 


‘spread; hundreds seen some days. Numerous 


records of Migrant Shrike from August 25, 
Ridgewood (Kemp) to September 12, 
Newark Meadows (Urner). Philadelphia 
Vireo, Inwood, October 8 (E. Petersen). 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Idlewild, October 
6 (Mayer) and October 12 (E. Petersen). 
Summer Tanager, Roosevelt Sanctuary, 
September 7 (Swope); Bayside, September 7 
CH. Bohn). A Cardinal at Peekskill, Sep- 
tember 7 (Mrs. L. F. Sherman), may indi- 
cate a trend toward a northern-range exten- 
sion. Unusual is a report of 4 Red Crossbills, 
August 28, at Pine Lark Park, Ocean County, 
N. J., by David Fables; 1 reported seen 
again on August 31. Good early flight of 
Siskins. Lark Sparrow, Tuckerton, Septem- 
ber 29 (Urner). The mid-October flight of 
White-crowned Sparrows was heavy on the 
coast of Jersey and at Montauk. Lincoln's 
Sparrow, Idlewild, September 19 (Mayer). 
Several records of birds of exceptional 
rarity or hitherto unreported in the New 
York region have been submitted. When 
such birds are seen by observers unknown to 
the Avifauna Committee of Linnaean So- 
ciety, it would be appreciated if prompt 
notice be given the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, telephone Circle 7- 
2955, in order that opportunity be given a 
member of the staff to share the privilege of 
seeing the rarity and checking the identifica- 
tion.—Cuar.es A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—Four days of 
rain, from September 1-5, following a 
tropical disturbance to the south, flooded 
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many areas. Rain-pools were formed, at- 
tracting many shore-birds. Both species of 
Yellow-legs were especially numerous. 
American Egrets, too, were found in loca- 
tions where they have seldom been noted in 
the past. So many reports of these birds 
have been sent in that the Egret appears to 
be actually more common in the late summer 
and the early fall than the Great Blue Heron. 
Most of the Egret reports in the past have 
come from points along the seacoast and 
important waterways. This fall, inland 
marshes, bogs, and water-holes in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey have been invaded 
A typical record of this character is one from 
G. T. Hughes who saw 6 Egrets in a bog 
near Warren Grove, N. J., on September 14. 

F. W. Loetscher, Jr., sent in a list of shore- 
birds seen at Brigantine, N. J., on August 23 
to September 6. This list includes 11,200 
individuals, representing 28 species. The 
most interesting were Willet, 16; Baird's 
Sandpiper, 5; Upland Plover, 4; Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper, 1; Wilson's Plover, 2; 
Golden Plover, 4; Red Phalarope, 1. The 
last three species were seen immediately 
after the storm (September 1-5). 

J. A. Gillespie contributes some interest- 
ing notes from Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, 
Drehersville, Pa.; August 25, 14 migrants 
Chimney Swift and Cliff Swallow, common; 
Bald Eagle, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Septem- 
ber 17, Broad-winged Hawk, 2000; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 700; October 6, fine Hawk 
migration—Goshawk, 1; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 130; Cooper's Hawk, 50; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 100; Red-shouldered Hawk, 30; 
Golden Eagle, 6; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 
3; Osprey, 3; Duck Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 
2; Sparrow Hawk, 2 

W. F. Eaton and R. H. Pough reported 
113 species of birds seen in and near the 
Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary at Cape 
May, N. J., on September 7. Interesting 
records include Screech Owl (seldom seen 
at Cape May ), Caspian Tern, Upland Plover, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Migrant Shrike, 
Forster's Tern; and among a large number of 
Black Terns, an albino was observed. 

Bald Eagles have been exceptionally 
numerous during the period, with many 
records at Hawk Mountain and Cape May. 
There are records of from one to eight birds 
per trip from other points (many observers) 
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—one soaring over Philadelphia business sec- 
tion on September 14 (Tatum); one seen near 
Philadelphia about same date (Gillespie). 
There has been a fair fall flight of Ducks 
in southern New Jersey: Heislersville, N. J., 
September 2, Blue-winged Teal, 80; Green- 
winged Teal, 1; Pintail, 2; Black Duck, 20; 
Killcohook Wildlife Refuge, Salem County, 
N. J., September 28, 10,000 to 15,000 (esti- 
mated )—mostly Black and Pintails with a 
sprinkling of both species of Teal (Potter). 
Other records of interest: Brigantine, N. 


J., September 6, pure white Swallow among 


a flock of Tree Swallows (Loetscher); 
August 15, Lark Sparrow, Marbled Godwit; 
August 13, Caspian Tern (Lehrman); Sep- 
tember 1 and 29, Marbled Godwit; Septem- 
ber 15, Man-o’-War Bird, Caspian Tern, 6, 
Royal Tern, 1; October 13, Arkansas King- 
bird, 1 (Tatum); October 6, Golden Plover, 
1, Canada Goose, 35 (Potter) at numerous 
points along the New Jersey coast through- 
out September, Forster's Tern, 1 to 6 in- 
dividuals (many observers).—JuLian K 
Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—About 
a normal season is to be chronicled for the 
Washington region during August and Sep- 
tember of 1935. Most of the common birds 
were present in usual numbers. 

The Great Blue Heron and the Little Blue 
Heron were common on the Potomac River, 
particularly during August, as is usual dur- 
ing the summer season. The American Egret 
was particularly numerous this year in the 
same locality. 

Robert B. Wallace, on August 28, ob- 
served along the Potomac River, just below 
Washington, the Sanderling, Semipalmated 
Plover, Blue-winged Teal, and Black Duck 
On the same day he reported Laughing Gulls 
as common in the same area. The Black 
Vulture seems to be increasing in numbers in 
the vicinity of Washington, as well as ex- 
tending its local range as is evidenced by 
the increasing number of reports of its oc- 
currence. Several were seen by M. B. 
Skaggs, along the Potomac River not far 
from Liverpool Point about August 1. It 
seems also to be of not uncommon occurrence 
on the Patuxent River north of Washington. 
Mr. Skaggs also reported the Upland Plover 
migrating over Washington, late on the 
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evening of July 31, and noted the Florida 
Gallinule on the river about August 1. 
Other observations made by him include the 
Woodcock, and the common occurrence of 
the Pine Warbler, the Prairie Warbler, and 
the Hooded Warbler, on July 30, in the same 
region. 

Robert Overing noted a brood of young 
Eastern House Wrens leaving the nest on 
August 3, which is rather a late date. 

The increasing attention that has been 
given the water-birds along the Potomac 
River by a number of observers has resulted 
in greatly enhancing our local knowledge 
of these birds, particularly their times of 
occurrence. Robert B. Wallace has a further 
contribution of this kind to make for the 
present season. On August 28, on the 
Potomac River near Four Mile Run, just 
below Washington, he noted the following 
species, all of which are early dates for 
autumn appearance about Washington: 
Western Sandpiper, Coues’ Caspian Tern, of 
which the unusual number of 17 were ob- 
served, 6 Ring-billed Gulls, and 2 Herring 
Gulls. In addition the following species 
were observed at the same place on August 
28, all of them apparently the earliest au- 
tumn records for the species in this locality: 
Canada Goose, Baldpate, and Forster's 
Tern. The same observer found the Solitary 
Vireo in the same locality on August 31, 
which is likewise our earliest autumn record 
for the species here 

Another interesting note is by M. B. 
Skaggs, who observed the Marsh Hawk 
about August 1, along the Potomac River 
near Washington, which is apparently by 
several weeks the earliest record for this 
Hawk in the Washington region. Robert 
B. Wallace reported it also on August 26 and 
28, near the mouth of Four Mile Run, Va. 

The general bird fauna of the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Washington is of 
rather a southern nature, but it is interesting 
to call attention to the fact that within 100 
miles an entirely different avifauna can be 
found in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Robert 
Overing draws attention to this fact in 
notes that he recently made near Skyland, 
Va., at an elevation of over 3600 feet, where 
he found the Cairns’s Warbler and large 
numbers of Carolina Juncos, obviously 
breeding in this region. In fact, he mentions 


that the behavior of the female Cairns’s 
Warbler indicated this. Other interesting 
mountain species also breed in that locality. 
—Harry C. Osernorser, U. S. Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Torren- 
tial rains during the first month of the period 
(10 inches on August 27) were followed by 
several weeks of clear weather that dried 
up the ponds again. Temperatures were 
about normal up to October 1, but October 
has been cool. 

Since the bulk of our southbound trans- 
Gulf migration starts from a distance inland 
and passes over the coastal strip, local ob- 
servers welcome an occasional spell of bad 
weather in fall that forces the travelers to 
stop over and show themselves. The long 
succession of clear nights has been good for 
the birds but poor for the observers, as many 
species that usually appear in this period 
have passed over unnoted. 

However, a surprising number of rare 
visitors has made up for the lack of the usual 
variety of regular transients. An adult male 
Golden-winged Warbler—only the third 
ever noted in this end of the state—was 
recorded on August 31 at Century (in the 
northern part of this county) by Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham. It stayed in her garden until 
September 15 and was seen daily by a num- 
ber of people. My fourth Arkansas King- 
bird in 20 years—and by far the earliest of 
the four—appeared on September 22, and 
gave three observers (Weston, Wicke, and 
McClanahan) ample opportunity to look it 
over at a distance of less than 25 feet. A 
Golden Plover—the third fall occurrence in 
my experience—was seen for a long time on 
September 29 in excellent light and at 
medium distances. Its close proximity for 
a few moments to a Black-bellied Plover 
gave an opportunity for comparing these 
confusingly similar species. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat, never before noted in fall and 
not regularly in spring, was seen for a mo- 
ment on October 6. 

Of the more or less regular migrants, 
several appeared earlier than ever before 
recorded: Water-Thrush  (noveboracensis 
group), August 19 (Mrs. Whigham); Worm- 
eating Warbler (rare), August 25; Pied- 
billed Grebe, September 1; Blackburnian 
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Warbler (rare), 1 on September 20 and 3 on 
the 22d (more than I had ever before seen 
in one season); and Bewick'’s Wren (rare and 
irregular), September 29 

Arrival dates of some other migrants are’ 
Tree Swallow, August 25; Ruddy Turnstone, 
August 30 (McClanahan); Marsh Hawk, 
September 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, Sep 
tember 8; Pigeon Hawk, September 14; Cat- 
bird, September 15 (McClanahan); Oven- 
bird and Scarlet Tanager (both rare), Sep- 
tember 22; Blue-winged Teal, Wilson's 
Snipe, Magnolia Warbler, and _ Black- 
throated Green Warbler, September 29; 
Phoebe, House Wren, and Palm Warbler, 
October 5; Herring Gull, October 11; Swamp 
Sparrow, October 12 (McClanahan); and 
Double-crested Cormorant, October 13. 
Migratory movement of Red-eyed Vireo, 
Hooded Warbler, and Summer Tanager—all 
breeding birds of the upper part of the 
county—was first noted on August 25, when 
all three species were found in numbers in 
coastwise woods and swamps. 

Of departing migrants, only one, the 
Acadian Flycatcher, stayed longer than ever 
before noted—a fresh specimen was exam- 
ined on October 6. Other departure dates 
include: Broad-winged Hawk, last seen on 
August 25; Gray Kingbird (rare), August 29; 
Wilson's Plover, Least and Cabot's Terns, 
and Prothonotary Warbler, September 1; 
Crested Flycatcher and Kentucky Warbler, 
September 8; Spotted Sandpiper and Purple 
Martin, September 14; Common Kingbird, 
September 22; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
September 25; Water-Thrush (noveboracensis 
group), September 29; Parula Warbler, 
October 5 (Mrs. Whigham); Pectoral Sand- 
piper, October 6; and Oven-bird, October 13. 
A number of species whose departure dates 
usually fall about the middle of October, 
but that have been seen regularly up to the 
end of the present period and may carry over 
into the next, are Nighthawk, Chimney 
Swift, Wood Thrush, White-eyed and Red- 
eyed Vireos, Black-throated Green and 
Hooded Warblers, and Redstart. A heavy 
flight of Wood Thrushes filled the swamps 
with birds on October 13 

Mourning Doves were still breeding late in 
the summer, as usual. A pair laid a set of 
eggs in a nest in a friend's yard early in 
September (exact date unknown). R. C. 
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McClanahan furnished the following nesting 
data for other species: Red-headed Wood- 
pecker feeding young birds in the nest on 
September 1; a covey of Bob-whites less than 
a week old seen on September 2; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird indulging in_ its 
‘pendulum’ mating flight on September 15. 
This last was not, of course, an indication 
of actual breeding, but was an interesting 
and unusual instance of the fall recurrence of 
mating activity. At the close of the period, 
Bald Eagles are engaged in true mating 
flights, preparatory to the laying of eggs 
some time in November.—Francis M. Wes- 
Ton, U. §. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—The season 
here has been what might well be called a 
normal one with mild and quite even- 
tempered weather and no violent storms or 
disturbances to threaten the southward bird- 
migration. In fact, everything seemed to 
help it along. As illustrative of this, even 
the monarch butterflies seemed to get along 
safely. On September 15 there was a strong 
breeze from the north over Lake Erie, and 
thousands of these migrating butterflies came 
along on it, never stopping at the land on 
this side but heading right on for the South. 
The birds seemed to go in much the same 
way, though some were more leisurely. 
Children from all over the city bring me 
dead birds picked up on the streets. Last 
spring twenty or thirty were thus brought 
in but this fall not a single migrant has been 
reported in this way. 

Perhaps the most interesting single ex- 
perience with this migration was that of 
Audrey Claugus (Newark), on the Saturday 
night of September 21. Here it is in his 
own words: 

“I was looking at the stars about nine 
o'clock when I became aware of sounds 
coming down from the sky. Birds were 
passing over by the dozens. I listened about 
half an hour and as far as I could tell not a 
minute passed but what there were sounds 
coming down. 

“About eleven-thirty I again went out 
and to my great astonishment the sky seemed 
full of birds. I recognized Bobolinks, Gold- 
finches, Warblers, Vireos, Sparrows, Tana- 
gers, and I wouldn't be surprised if there 
were many more kinds. 
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“The height of the migration was reached 
about two o'clock at which time there was 
a constant series of calis coming from the 
migrating birds. They seemed to be flying 
low. 

‘Bobolinks comprised over half the total 
birds heard, Warblers about 30 per cent, and 
Goldfinches about 10 per cent 

“I walked from home down town, a dis 
tance of about 1'%4 miles, and all the way 
there was no lessening of the sound of the 
migrating birds. It was rather awe-inspir- 
ing and mysterious to hear those birds and 
at the same time to realize that they were 
traveling in darkness.”’ 

Also from Newark, Dr. Prior notes these 
records: October 6, over 100 Pied-billed 
Grebes at east end of Buckeye Lake in mi- 
gration, Olive-sided Flycatchers in two 
different localities, Chimney Swifts still 
present, and Coot arrived in fair numbers. 
August 25 brought a new record for the year 
in the Dowitcher, and about the same time 
shore-birds came in abundantly. Bobolinks 
had moulted and some were still present 
October 6. A year ago he found the Bobo 
links as far north as North Bay, Ontario. 
This season he has their best fall Warbler 
list but found very few Ducks; and Hawks 
and Owls were very few and far between. 
All of this last sentence has been well cor 
roborated by most of our correspondents. 

Miss Alta Smith (Cuyahoga Falls) spent 
most of the season at Lakeside, Ohio. She 
found several uncommon birds at or near 
Lakeside, among them the Sandhill Crane. 
Iam glad to have this record for Ohio as we 
have had them for several years north of us 
in Michigan. She found them September 15. 
The marshy ponds near Bay Bridge were fine 
for the shore-birds. She very carefully 
and accurately identified four immature 
Knots on September 6, and on August 29 
found Piping Plover and Western Sandpiper. 
For the first time in eight to ten years she 
did not find Dowitchers. At Silver Lake she 
found Osprey on September 29. 

McLaughlin (Youngstown) corroborated 
other reports as to shore-birds and Hawks 
and Owls but reported that there were a few 


Golden Plover at Meander near the end of 


September. 
Robert Ball (Canton) reported 2 adult and 
2 immature Black-crowned Night Herons 


at a small lake in Summit County about 20 
miles from Canton. He saw them on August 
5, but they had been reported a few days 
earlier. Howard Braun, who has so success- 
fully trapped birds in migration for several 
years past, was unable to spare much time 
for it this fall. He reports, however, that 
there was a heavy Thrush migration. Black- 
poll Warblers were again scarce. The very 
heavy Nighthawk migration of 1934 is in 
sharp contrast to the very light one this 
season, which lasted but a few days. 

From Toledo, Campbell reports that Ducks 
were slow in arriving but are now in fair 
numbers at the close of the season. Shore- 
birds, scarce in August, came in ‘heavy’ in 
September. He reported on 27 species. Song- 
birds were fairly numerous, especially the 
Warblers of which he had 26 species. The 
Sparrows were common on October 6 
after a late arrival. Among the shore-birds 
he reports the Hudsonian Godwit and the 
Marbled Godwit for September 2, and two 
Knots and 200 Sanderlings for October 6. 
Hawks were very scarce. He found but one 
Red-tailed Hawk, no Broad-wings, no Red- 
shouldered, and a very slim migration of 
Cooper's and Sharp-shinned Hawks.— 
Ropert L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


St. Louis Region.--August was about 
as it should be, September was cooler with 
light frosts and less than average rain, but 
two weeks of October were just about two 
weeks of misplaced July days 

Although observers here and in other 
parts of the state have been finding the 
Egrets disappointingly scarce this year as 
compared to last, members of the St. Louis 
and Webster Groves Bird Clubs, on Septem- 
ber 24, while accompanying their distin- 
guished guest, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, along 
the marshlands north of St. Charles, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a large flock of Ameri- 
can Egrets, estimated at between 160 and 
200. They were described by Miss Ernst as 
‘gleaming white in the sunshine by day, 
while at the approach of sunset group after 
group rose in splendid flight toward the tall 
willows on the western side of the marsh 
where they settled, decorating the green 
expanse as with white embroidery and 
transforming a Missouri roadside into a 
replica of Florida Everglades. Every eve- 
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ning this miracle was repeated."’ She further 
notes that in an arm of one of the largest 
marshes small patches of cat-tails were har 
boring Virginia Rails (unusual here in the 
fall), King Rails, Sora, Snipe, Yellow-legs, 
Killdeer, and Pectorals, that Ducks are 
scarce, American Bitterns numerous, Hawks 
in the last two weeks seen more frequently, 
Sparrow, Marsh, Rough-legged, Red-tailed, 
and Cooper's Hawks being mentioned 
Although vegetation is rich with fruits and 
seeds and water plentiful, shore-birds have 
been singularly absent from cheir usual 
haunts. Wood Ducks, Herring Gulls, Black 
Terns, and Cormorants were on view at 
Horseshoe Lake late in September. 

In contrast with the appearance of the 
Egrets at the marshes, Mr. George Moore, 
of Lebanon, and William Jenner, of Fayette, 
deplore the fact that not a single Egret has 
been observed this year at those points. 

Mr. Moore, of Lebanon, reports chat fall 
birds have been comparatively few and hard 
to find, particularly the usually more com 
mon Warblers, which he attributes in part 
to the fact that birds seemed to moult about 
30 days late this summer. [This is an inter 
esting observation, and we should appreciate 
corroboration of the phenomenon by other 
observers.—Ep.| Indigo Buntings just out 
of the nest on September 18 were being fed 
by the parent birds who showed unmistak- 
ably patchy effects of the moult, and a 
Meadowlark and Grackle, on the same date, 
because of the moult were barely able to make 
a sustained flight. Shore-birds, plentiful there 
on August 18, were almost gone by the 
middle of September. Starlings, a novelty 
several years ago in Lebanon, are now a 
public nuisance, roosting over the sidewalks 
by the hundreds 

R. R. Bright, of Richmond, reports fall 
migration slow, Warblers beginning to come 
on August 8, but scarce until October 5, 
wher. Yellow Warblers were seen more, and 
the Myrtle Warblers becoming common 
Cowbirds, migrating in October, reached the 
peak of the wave about the 12ch. William 


Jenner, of Fayette, reports Mallards and 


Blue-winged Teal returning October 6, 
Coots common, Orchard and Baltimore 
Orioles last seen September 5. October 6 
brought first sight of the Cormorant, Yellow 


bellied Sapsucker, Ruby-crowned’ Kinglet, 
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Myrtle Warbler, Junco, Swamp, Savannah, 
Harris's and a few other Sparrows, and 
there seem to be more individual birds of 
most species than last year at this time 

Culled from Dr. Hetler’s list of birds seen 
on the Audubon Fall field-trip on October 6 
at Creve Coeur lake are: Gadwall (early in 
arriving), flocks of Canada Geese, Osprey, 
many Rough-winged Swallows, Philadel- 
phia Vireo, Tennessee, Orange-crowned, 
Magnolia, Sycamore, and  Bay-breasted 
Warblers, and Swamp Sparrows. From Jack 
Stupp’s list, St. Louis environs, might be 
mentioned Nighthawks October 11; Black- 
burnian Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
and Scarlet Tanager October 12, all of them 
rather late dates. 

A. F. Satterthwait, of Webster Groves, 
reports banding an Olive-backed Thrush on 
September 28, seeing 7 immature Black- 
crowned Night Herons on September 24 and 
a flock of the same birds on October 6, at 
the marshes above St. Charles. Five Cor- 
morants seen at Creve Coeur Lake on October 
6 were somewhat tame, diving and swim- 
ming close to the shore-line and paying 
little or no heed to many persons moving 
around close by. Leslie Hubright, of St 
Louis, reports the Wild Turkey at Rankin 
within a few miles of Valley Park. A large, 
impressive flock of Turkey Vultures, esti 
mated at close to 100, was seen circling high 
over the Osage Fork in the neighborhood of 
Lake-of-the-Ozarks, on August 11.—Ster- 
LING P, Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Minnesota Region.—During the past 
two months the usual pleasant fall weather 
has been interrupted several times by brief, 
rather unseasonable, cold spells. The first, 
on August 27, brought light frosts in the 
western part of the state. September 9 it 
was below freezing in the Red River Valley. 
Then warm, fine days until the 26th, when 
snow fell on the Range, and the next day 
below-freezing weather prevailed all over 
the state. Snow and ice in Manitoba started 
Ducks and Geese southward. The first ten 
days of October were cold, with snow in 
the northwestern part of the state, and the 
first flakes fell at Minneapolis on the 3d. It 
has since been warm and Indian-Summer- 
like. There have been frequent rains—some 
of them downpours with thunder and light- 
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ning as late as the middle of the month, but 
except in the northeastern part of the state 
the water levels are still low. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, 
reports in regard to the season as follows: 
“This has been a very interesting fall to 
date, with probably more than the usual 
number of species but certainly less than the 
usual number of individuals. We were at 
Frontenac with Dr. Prosser on September 22 
and found an interesting gathering of Ducks 
in the reeds along the point, hundreds of 
Gadwalls and a few Baldpates, Green- 
winged Teals and Pintails and the usual 
Blue-winged Teals and Mallards. Only 2 
shore-birds were on the point, a Sanderling 
and a Semipalmated Plover. The Bass Pond, 
just south of Minneapolis, was interesting 
during the past week. The pond had been 
drained and ‘was being refilled. At the west 
end was a beautiful mudflat and here we 
found a flock of at least 50 Golden Plovers 
on October 11. With them were scores of 
Wilson's Snipe, a few Yellow-legs and 
Pectorals, and a single Black-bellied Plover. 
The following day the flat was almost 
covered and the Golden Plover had passed 
on, but 5 Black-bellied were still there. 
Shore-birds have been generally scarce this 
fall. On August 17 we saw 3 Northern 
Phalaropes.’" The first Juncos and White- 
throated Sparrows were seen on September 
21. 

Miss Eleanor B. Jilson reports seeing a 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper and Baird's Sand- 
pipers at Frontenac on Lake Pepin on August 
28 and ‘“‘large flocks of Black Ducks’’ on 
September 19, the latter an unusual occur- 
rence in this region. The great mixed flock 
of shore-birds that annually assembled on 
the mudflats bordering the Lake were absent, 
as one of the series of dams being built on 
the Mississippi River has so raised the Lake 
as to submerge and destroy these feeding- 
and resting-grounds. 

From a considerable list kindly sent by 
Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, on our 
western prairies, the following will be of 
interest: August 30, a flock of 15 Arkansas 
Kingbirds in a mountain-ash tree; September 
1, Olive-backed Thrush; 7th, flock of Pine 
Siskins; 1lth, Bay-breasted Warbler; 15th, 
Philadelphia Vireo; 28th, Harris’s Sparrow; 
October 9, ice in bird-bath. 
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An open season on Pinnated and Sharp- 
tailed Grouse was permitted in ten northern 
counties, but when the hunters took the 
field few birds were found except in the 
upper Red River Valley where fair bags 
were taken, consisting largely of Sharp- 
tails. So scarce were the birds over most of 
the area opened that Commissioner Willard 
appealed to hunters by radio and press to 
suspend further hunting of Chickens. It ap- 
pears that wardens had reported plenty of 
birds earlier in the season and the sudden 
scarcity was attributed by Dr. R. G. Green 
to an epidemic that carried off the birds 
very rapidly. 

It is too early to formulate a statement in 
regard to the Duck situation as the season, 
does not open in this state until October 21. 
Several reports by hunters from Manitoba 
and westward in Canada seem to indicate 
an abundance of birds there, including many 
Canvas-backs and Redheads. The recent 
warm weather in Minnesota will probably 
induce those species that do not migrate by 
scheduled date, such as the Mallard, Pintail, 
Blue-bill, and Ring-neck, to linger but it is 
probable that most of the Canvas-backs, 
Redheads, and Blue-winged Teals will be 
gone by the time that the hunters take the 
field in this state-——Tuos. S. Roserts, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern Oregon Region. —‘Sev- 
eral rains occurred during the past 60 days, 
but thus far the rainfall for September and 
October has been below normal. With a 
light rain on August 16, Tree and Violet- 
green Swallows appeared in numbers at 
Beaver, where none had been seen for several 
weeks. Two broods of young Barn Swallow 
left their nests about August 21, but returned 
to the nest to rest and to roost at night. 
The concentration of Swallows—Cliff, Barn, 
Tree, and Violet-green—was greatest from 
August 25 to 30. They were numbered only 
by dozens on the following day and last 
recorded September 8. 

The first flock of Pintails was observed at 
Netarts Bay on August 22. The following 
day a Lesser Loon was seen on the bay. Two 
Black Turnstones and a small flock of 
Sanderlings also were noted on the sandspit. 
Three or four Heermann’s Gulls, visitors 
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from the South, made their appearance at 
Netarts on August 27. This species prefers 
to associate with the California Brown 
Pelican, rather than with other Gulls, and 
the new arrivals were thereafter seen with 
about the same number of Pelicans, which 
had arrived some weeks before. A single 
Baird's Sandpiper was seen on the ocean 
beach Five Wandering Tattlers were 
flushed from among the boulders at the base 
of Cape Mears on September 14, and 2 Black 
Oyster-catchers were noted on reefs near the 
same place. Never particularly common 
here, this species seems to be becoming 
scarcer and more wary each year 

Mr. W. S. Raker reports a concentration 
of Wood Ducks in the vicinity of Carlton, 
in Yamhill County, on the last days of 
August and early September. More than a 
thousand flew over the valley from the 
North Yamhill River area near Carlton Lake 
and alighted at or near a lake on the Barnard 
Ranch. From the front porch of the A. J. 
French farm home, Mr. Raker watched 
flock after flock of the Ducks as they flew 
over in smal] bands of 15 to 40 birds. There 
were flocks visible in the area continuously 
for an hour or more in the evening. 

On September 18, a large mixed flock of 
California and Ring-billed Gulls was noted 
on Nestucca Bay, also a single female Bald 
pate. Harlequin Ducks were noted in the 
vicinity of Haystack Rock on September 20 
and a Red-breasted Nuthatch at Pacific City 
on the same day. Twenty years ago Stanley 
G. Jewett recorded this Nuthatch as com- 
mon in January and February in the lodge- 
pole pine thickets on the Netarts sandspit, 
but I have not previously noted the species 
west of the Coast Range. By September 28 
the number of California: Brown Pelicans at 
Netarts had grown to 45 to 50, and the 
Heermann's Gulls to about 18. The major- 
ity of the Gulls were immatures. The last 
Rufous Hummingbird was noted at Tilla- 
mook on October 3. The Marsh Hawk, a 
rare visitant to the coast region, was first 
noted when a single example was seen cours- 
ing over the grassy tide-flats of Nestucca 
Bay on September 24, and was again re- 
corded on October 3, when two were seen 
at the same place. Large flocks of Willow 
Goldfinches have been common near Tilla- 
mook the first half of October. 
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Shore-birds, with the exception of two or 
three species, were not seen in numbers dur- 
ing the fall migration. Long-billed Dowit- 
chers were occasionally seen during the two- 
months’ period covered by this report, as 
were Pectoral Sandpipers. The latter has 
proved to be a regular though rather un- 
common migrant. Baird's Sandpiper was 
scarce as usual. The Red-backed Sandpiper 
was not recorded, nor did I observe a single 
Hudsonian Curlew. This species, never abun- 
dant during the years covered by my observa- 
tions, seems to have steadily decreased in 
numbers, but I believe this is the first time 
that none at all was seen during the fall 
migration.—A.ex Waker, Tillamook, Ore. 


San Francisco Region.— The usual 
change from summer fogs to dry, hot 
weather in September was skipped this year, 
for September was the foggiest month of the 
summer season. During two warm days in 
the middle of the month the sea breeze 
failed but no land breezes took their place 
and the fog drifted in again to continue well 
into October. Since there were no snow- 
storms either in the mountains or in Canada, 
the movements of the birds were very lei- 
surely. A few Western Tanagers straggled 
through from August 27 to September 25. 
Red-breasted Nuthatches appeared on Au- 
gust 27 and so re-established themselves in 
their former status of the earliest of the 
winter visitants to arrive. But except for a 
few migrating Warblers during the first half 
of September there was practically no other 
indication of migratory movements among 
the land-birds until the third week in Sep- 
tember. Then a few small flocks of winter 
White-crowned Sparrows were seen, in 
creasing to the point of conspicuousness by 
September 27. Audubon Warblers and 1 
Fox Sparrow were seen on September 26, 
Golden-crowned Sparrows and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet on October 4, and Western 
Winter Wren (in the East Bay region), 
Alaska Hermit Thrush and Townsend and 
Black-throated Gray Warblers on October 7. 

In the meantime, the last of the summer 
visitants took their leave. Swallows had 
deserted their nesting-sites at the Dumbarton 
Bridge by August 24; a family of Western 
Wood Pewees was seen on September 8, a 
Pileolated Warbler on September 19, a 
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Russet-backed Thrush and Bank Swallow 
(Audubon Association) on September 22, a 
Lutescent Warbler September 23, a Yellow 
(Alaska?) Warbler September 25 and a House 
Wren remained until September 30. 

Of the permanent residents, the California 
Thrasher has been a constant singer since 
September 1, and Vigors’s Wrens, Wren- 
Tits, Nuttall’s Sparrows and Song Sparrows 
have been increasingly vocal toward the end 
of the period. Hutton’s Vireo and California 
Purple Finches are also heard occasionally. 
At the date of writing the large flocks of 
migrating White-crowns fill the air with 
their cheerful songs. An examination of one 
such flock led me to believe that most of 
these are Zonotrichia pugetensis. 

One record of the wandering of the Pygmy 
Nuthatch outside its usual breeding-range is 
worthy of record. Two apparently immature 
birds of this species were seen by Prof. S. C. 
Brooks at frequent intervals from August 6 
to 26 and one from that date until September 
8. This constitutes a new record for both 
Contra Costa and Alameda counties. 

The report on water-birds furnished by 
Commander and Mrs. Parmenter shows that 
the following species have increased in 
numbers during the period: White Pelicans 
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(max. 800, October 7); American Egret 
(max. 39, October 4); Pintails (first seen 
September 10, max. 1200, September 25); 
Black-bellied Plover (max. 500, September 
10); Greater Yellow-legs (max. 38, October 
7); Long-billed Dowitchers (max. 59, 
October 7); Marbled Godwits (max. 2000, 
September 10 and 25); Sanderling (first seen 
August 26); Avocets (max. 300, September 
10 and 25). The species that have decreased 
in numbers are: Northern Phalaropes, For- 
ster’s and Caspian Terns. Western Willets 
have been abundant throughout the period, 
Semipalmated Plover very few, Surf-birds, 
Wandering Tattlers, and Ruddy and Black 
Turnstones as usual. Shovellers were first 
seen on October 7. Curlew are still mysteri- 
ously among the missing, only one or two 
of each variety having been seen. 

The outstanding item is that of a few 
Snowy Plover seen on September 25 and 
October 7. ‘These are the first and only 
ones we have seen in the San Francisco Bay 
District."’ 

The Audubon Association report of birds 
seen on the bay shore in Alameda on Sep- 
tember 22 gives the earliest date for Eared 
Grebes and the latest for Northern Phala- 
ropes.—Ametia S. Auten, Berkeley, Calif. 


Note from the Witmer Stone Sanctuary 


October 24, 1935 

Dear Mr. Allen: When R. Peterson takes 
his Audubon group down to the new bird 
Sanctuary at Cape May I hope that there 
will be as many birds as we saw on October 
12. The only difficulty was that the birds 
were so numerous and interesting that I 
found it hard to get my flock to leave the 
spot. If that should happen to Mr. Peter- 
son’s group they might run the risk of miss- 
ing the Audubon Meeting! 

As we sat on the brink of one of those 
white sand-dune gulches at the Sanctuary, 
and gazed at their wild beauty, which is 
still preserved as the Indians must have 
known it, the scene proved so alluring that 
thoughts of time and cities vanished! Old 
gnarled cedars, masses of shining holly and 
flaming ilex bushes made a deep impression 
with their wild appeal. 

Watching the Hawks and many other 
birds from those sand-dunes, as they collected 


before crossing the Delaware Bay, was a 
fascinating occupation; in fact, I felt quite 
envious of Mr. Rusling’s work as warden. 
If there has to be highway shooting until 
the State of New Jersey passes a law against 
it, would that wecould go back to the Indian 
days when the hunters used bows and arrows. 
You will be interested in the enclosed list 
of 90 species of birds that we observed during 
the week-end. The prize was the American 
Eider female. Forster's and Black Tern 
migrants were late and exciting, while a 
great Eagle, which swooped down suddenly 
through the sand-hills, fairly took our breath 
away. Lapland Longspurs also added much 
interest to one of our early morning walks. 
On a sunny day in October the Witmer 
Stone Sanctuary holds a wealth of interest 
for the naturalist, and I hope that a group 
of us will find our way down to Cape May 
every year. Sincerely yours, 
Griapys Gorpon Fry 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK PROGRESSES 


The increase in number, and enrollment, of Junior Audubon Clubs, reported at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Audubon Societies, is shown below in the 


detailed comparison of 1935 with 1934. 


The marked disparity between the numbers of 


Clubs is more apparent than real since last year's figure includes only those groups com- 
posed of 25 or more students. The significant figure is that relating to individual children, 


of whom two-and-a-seventh times as many have been enrolled this year as last. 


Summary ENnNpinG Novemser 1, 1934 


States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada. 
Hawaii 
Mexico 

Porto Rico 


Tora.s 
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Summary EnpinGc Novemser 1, 1935 


States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . 
California. .. 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 


District of Columbia. . . 


Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 
Maryland. . 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana. . 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire. . . . 


New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina 


South Dakota... 


Tennessee. . . 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia. . 
Washington. 


West Virginia... 


Wisconsin . 
Wyoming. . 
Canada.... 
Hawaii... 
Mexico. . . 
Porto Rico. . 


Torals. . 


Clubs 


Members 


National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc. 


We certify that the appended Balance Sheet is, in our opinion, properly drawn up and 
shows the true financial position of the Association as at October 10, 1935, and that the 
combined Income and Expense Statement is a fair and correct statement of earnings for the 
fiscal year ended at that date; subject to comments in our detailed report submitted under 
date of October 25, 1935.—JOHN H. KOCH & CO., Certified Public Accountants. 


Balance Sheet as at October 10, 1935 


ASSETS 
Cash, on Hand and in Banks $13,265.44 
Accounts Receivable: 
From Sale of Books and Supplies $1,233.72 
From Employees, for share of automobile costs . 262.50 
Pledge of Mrs. Carll Tucker .. . Ah 7,500.00 
8,996.22 
Investments (at cost or market value at date donated ) 
Real Estate First Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
properties a . . 745,846.84 
Bonds 347,798.71 
Stocks 365,981.30 


1,459,626.85 
Market value of bonds, at closing prices October 10, 1935, 
was $347,450; Market value of stocks was $378,000. 
Real Estate (cost of acquisition by Transfer of Deeds or Fore- 


closure Proceedings ) aE 164,547.75 
Sundry Assets 
Office Furniture and Equipment (appraised value) 7,520.36 
Motion Picture and Photographic — 1,050.33 
Film Library ae we? 873.14 
Book Library (estimated value) 8,500.00 
Boats, Engines, and Autos (nominal value) 1.00 
Color Process Plates and Paintings (nominal value) 1.00 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary (nominal value) 1.00 
Sanctuary Real Estate (nominal value) 1.00 
Inventories (at cost) 17,947.83 
Audubon Bird Cards for sale 5,188.59 
Slides, both for sale and for stock 2,516.50 
Leaflets for Junior Members (new kind only) 4,028.14 
Buttons for Junior Members (new kind only) 636.32 
Books: ‘Hawks of North America,’ at retail price, less dealer's 
discount . . Pea eteee a . . 3,840.84 
Books for sale . 667.02 
Field Glasses for sale . 436.90 
Bird-Houses, -Feeders, -Baths, Food for sale 43.38 
Deferred Expense: 17,357.69 
Postage Meter Rental and Postage. ..... . 149.59 
Birp-Lore Paper and Color Plates. . Ae 4g 274.07 
Todd Wild Life Sanctuary Expense ........ 539.73 
Prepaid Insurance . ae Se =P 1,159.73 
- —- 2,123.12 


$1,6 683, 864. te 
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LIABILITIES 


Endowment Funds: 
General Endowment Fund , 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens 
Endowment Fund No. ] 
Endowment Fund No. 2 


Expense Fund Balances 
International Bird Protection 
Egret Protection 
Children’s Educational 
Building 
Paul J. Rainey Sanctuary 
Roosevelt Sanctuary 
Hawk and Ow! Campaign 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary 


Deposits in Escrou 

Reserve for Contingencies 

General Fund Surplus 

Surplus is just the bookkeeping balance between the 

Assets and Liabilities; it is not available to spend, and 
is represented at any time by shifting proportions of 
various fixed (such as furniture and foreclosed real 
estate) and current (such as inventories ) assets. 

(d) deficit 
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$1,001,994.43 
206,328.64 
199,930.00 
1,070.00 
5,900.40 
7,737.70 
25,119.15 


24,852.46 
23,507.46 


1,210.54 
70.01 
2,269.83 
127,599.79 
15,350.23 
2,161.06(d) 
1,471.47(d) 
964.16 


$1,496,440.24 


143,832.03 
255.12 
20,000.00 
23,337.51 


$1,683,864.90 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETIES 


Combined Income and Expense of All Funds 
for the Fiscal Year Ending October 10, 1935 


I ncome. 
Life Memberships 
Dues 
Junior Membership Fees 
Contributions 
Bequests—added to Endowment Fund 
Interest on Mortgages 
Interest on Bonds 
Dividends on Stocks 
Rents—Real Estate 
Sale of Pelts ( 
Cattle Grazing Rights 


added to Endowment Fund . 


now discontinued ) 
now discontinued ) 


Gift for Printing and Distributing ‘Hawks of North America’ 


Sale of Books, Printed Matter, Supplies, etc 


$1,700.00 
17,115.00 
12,610.40 
23,721.03 
15,066.44 
31,037.95 
27,289.48 
5,785.73 
15,548.38 
6,988.94 
773.50 
12,500.00 
12,913.02 


Costs of Birp-Lore charged to General, Children’s Educational, 


and other Funds 
Birp-Lore Subscriptions and Advertising 


Expense: 
Children’s Educational Expense: 
Salaries and Expenses, Field Agents 
Salaries and Expenses, Director of Education 
Other Salaries 
Birp-Lore sent to teachers 
Leaflets, Buttons, and Sundry Expenses . 


Egret Protection Expense: 


Salaries and Expenses at Southern Sanctuaries . 


Sundry Expenses 


Paul ]. Rainey Sanctuary Expense: 
Salaries and Expenses 
Taxes . 
Maintenance and Improvement Costs 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Expense: 
Salary and Sundry Expenses . 


Hawk and Owl Campaign Expense: 


Printing and Distribution ‘Hawks of America’ 


Salaries . 
Sundry Expenses 


International Bird Protection Expense: 
Sundry Expenses . 


Building Fund Expense: 


Sundry Expenses . 


Forward . 


9,604.86 
5,127.52 


$8,610.05 
6,862.24 
7,608.09 
4,005.24 
6,635.38 
$33,721.00 


$6,941.45 
1,023.63 
7,965.08 


$6,217.01 


2,097.21 
3,399.83 
11,714.05 
4,003.38 
. $12,881.22 
3,444.92 
2,813.93 
19,140.07 
983.80 
323.51 


$197,782.25 


$77, 850. 89 $197.7 782. 25 
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Forward 
Expense: (continued 


Gene ral Expen ses 


Salaries and Expenses, Northern Sanctuary War- 


dens and Director of Sanctuaries 
Sundry Northern Sanctuary Expenses 
Salary and Expense, President Emeritus 
Salary and Expense, Executive Director 
Other Salaries 
Birp-Lore to members 
Rent ( Balance of $6,360 total rent included in Sun 
dry Expenses of other Classifications ) 
Publicity and Members’ Notices 
Postage, Printing, and Stationery Supplies 
Telephone and Telegrams 
Annuities by terms of bequests 
Sundry Expenses 
Mortgage Expense 
Expenses of Real Estate Properties 
Expense of publishing Birp-Lore 
Cost of Sales Supply Department 
Sundry Expenses—Supply Department 


Excess of Income over Expenses 
Add 
Increase of General Fund Surplus by reason of Asset 
Valuations and Inventories 


Deduct: 
Net Loss on Sale of Securities 


Net Decrease of Fund Balances 


Total Fund Balances October 10, 1934 $1, 
Total Fund Balances October 10, 1935 1, 


Net Decrease 


E 


$4,235.54 
1,354.38 
8,744.89 
9,856.15 
15,165.97 
8,229.64 


4,200.00 
5,011.4] 
2,562.52 
1,721.49 
1,680.00 
6,249.69 
1,285.71 
14,307.99 
14,025.20 
4,269.52 
4,955.62 


676,133.04 
663,609.78 


$12,523.26 


$77,850.89 $197,782.25 


107,855.72 


185,706.61 


$12,075.64 


22,380.68 
$34,456.32 
46,979.58 


$12,523.26 


Members wishing more detailed information may secure it from the office of the 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


to British Guiana 


There is much to allure in the tropi- 
cal bird habitats of British Guiana 
and the West Indies—many unusual 
birds to see and study. 


A limited number of bird students 
will be offered the opportunity of 
making nidwinter observations in 
these delightful regions under the 
personal guidance of an experienced 
and traveled field ornithologist. 
a 

This tour will cover about five 
weeks, the party leaving New York 
in mid-January. For full information 
and reservations address 


v 
GLADYS GORDON FRY 
66 Eagle Rock Way 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Attractive Bird Trip 


Specializing 


and investment funds. 


Our pamphlet, “Conserving Your 


| 
| 
| in mana gin g trust 
| 


Wealth,” mailed on request. 


FIDUCIARY 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


THIRTIETH FLOOR + ONE WALL STREET 


6x 30 
Binocular 
$72 


HE GETS HIS MEAL ON THE WING! 


BAUSCH OMe, / 
Sinoculears. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


ions no other bird is in battling distance, 

you can see, through a binocular, the 
Great Crested Flycatcher at his stand on a post 
or dead tree-top. He has a sharp eye for a pass- 
ing miller or fly, sweeps out and snaps it up 
with agility that rivals the man on the flying 
trapeze, and calmly returns to his same perch. 


@ What more welcome Christmas present could 
there be for the bird-lover and nature enthu- 
siast than a Bausch & Lomb Binocular, the 
world’s finest glass? 40-page de Luxe catalog 
of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars, free on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


218 LOMB PARK ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


een ee 


By 


Supervisor of 


National Association « 
Audubon Societies 


ALEXANDER 
SPRUNT, Jr. 


Southern Sanctuaries 


of 


DWELLERS 
OF THE SILENCES 


The swan, the heron, the eagle, 
osprey, the raven, and other wild ¢ 
tures of sky, sea, and forest people th 
vivid, re salistic stories picturing 
eternal struggle for existence in the 
mal world! 

“The most natural of nature books 


delightfully illustrated.” Spectator. 


With 8 full page illustrations. 
345 pages. $2.50. 


the 
rea- 
1e8e 
the 
ani- 


Cloth. 


With more than 200 
large photographs 


BIRD FLIGHT 


BY 
GORDON AYMAR 


A magnificent book, picturing birds 
of many species in actual flight— 
striking, informative. Chapters on 
evolution of flight; biology of flight 
organs; migration; 
flight principles, etc. 

Beautifully printed. | ' 
Size, 9% by 7 inches. 


244 pages. $4.00. 


At all Bookstores or from 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Inc., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


Fall Planting 


By planting this fall, you take advan- 
tage of the very low prices. 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER 
1 Hicks’ Japanese Yew, 11, to 
OS. eae ee . $2. 
1 Japanese Yew (Flat form), 114 
ft. spread . 
1 Dwarf Japanese Yew, 1 to 1% 
ft. spread . ‘ P 


HICKS NURSERIES is well equipped to 
serve your entire landscape needs. There 
are 400 acres of choice plants from which 
to choose. This fall we offer exceptional 
bargains in Evergreens for house founda- 
tion, group or screen planting. 


Large Tree Moving a Specialty 


HICKS NURSERIES, INC. 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Established Telephone {% 67 
1853 Westbury 


Subscribe Now to... 


HAPPY DAYS 


624 PAGES FOR $1.00 


That’s what you get—24 pages each 
week for 26 weeks—when you order 
a six months’ subscription to Happy 
Days, authorized weekly publication 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


If you’re interested in forestry, in 
conservation, in erosion control—and 
in the activities and achievements of 
500,000 men working in the national 
parks and forests—you’ll enjoy every 
issue of Happy Days. 


Send for sample copies free 


cw 


HAPPY DAYS 


Daily News Building 
Washington, D.C. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


SUET ISN'T TURKEY 
But It’s Mighty Good... to Birds! 


The Suet-Feeders and Feed-Hoppers 
shown in the illustrations are among 
the best on the market. Easily at- 
tached, neat, compact, and sturdy, 
these inexpensive devices hold suet 
scraps and other wild-bird food plainly 
in sight and readily accessible. 


No. 1. $1.50 each. No. 3. 85 cts. each 
No. 2. 40 cts. each, 3 for $1.00 


A? 


SA 


The Pulley Feeding-Car 
This novel feeder brings the birds closer to you 
day by day. Start the feeding at the tree or gar- 
den end of the trolley wire and draw it in a little 
nearer every day. $7.00. 


W eather- 


Shelter the birds from the icy blasts Vane 


of winter and place their food where you 
can study their personalities. These shel- Food-House 


ters are attractive and practical. 
$10.00 
Express collect 


Canton, Mass. 


Wild-Bird Cakes 
Contains a variety of seeds, grains, and berries es- 
pecially selected because of their value as a wild-bird 
food, and molded with suet, into appetizing cakes. 
3 for 75 cts. 


Sheltered Food-House 


$11.00 Express collect, Canton, Mass. 


Order Your Wild-Bird Food from the N. A. A. S. 
AUDUBON BIRD-FOOD 


10 Ibs., carefully selected and mixed, $1.50 prepaid 
50 Ibs., $6.00, Express collect 


(Sunflower seeds, hemp, millet, Kafir corn, peanuts, chick-feed) 


Service Department 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES Sheltered Window Feeder 
1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. $12.00, Express collect, Canton, Mass. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 
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FOR GIFT PURPOSES 
sesciat Christmas Offer! 


Be ausaroe Dwellers of the Silences 
‘} By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
And a 1-Year Subscription to BIRD-LORE 


POR * 3.25 


Singing in the Wilderness 
By DONALD CULROSS PEATIE 
And a 1-Year Subscription 


— Oo BIRD-LORE 
Guile ° " 

oe BOT 

| to the Birds ror °3.00 


A Field Guide to the Birds 
oe By ROGER TORY PETERSON 


| And a 1-Year Subscription 
to BIRD-LORE 


nome $3.25 
The Hawks of North America 


By DR. JOHN B. MAY 
And a 1-Year Subscription 
to BIRD-LORE. Both for $2.50 
These combinations will be sent directly to the person designated, post- 
paid, with an attractive Christmas greeting bearing the donor's name. 


Address: BIRD-LORE, Circulation Department 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention Bird-Lore 


